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Key findings 


This statewide experiment in New Mexico in 2015/16 tested whether providing principals and 
teachers a checklist to use in the feedback conferences that principals had with teachers following 
formal classroom observations would improve the quality and impact of the conferences. 
_ With two exceptions, the checklist had no clear impact on conference quality, teachers’ 
instruction, or student achievement as of spring 2016. 
© According to teachers, the checklist reduced the degree to which principals dominated 
the feedback conferences. 
© According to teachers, the checklist made them more likely to follow their principals’ 
professional development recommendations. 
Of principals who received the checklist, 58 percent reported using it. 
The low-cost electronic distribution of a guide and a short video were insufficient to 
substantially alter feedback conferences and other key outcomes, at least over the short run. 
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Summary 


Most states’ teacher evaluation systems have changed substantially in the past decade. New 
evaluation systems typically require school leaders to observe teachers’ classrooms two to 
three times a school year instead of once (Doherty & Jacobs, 2015). The feedback that 
school leaders provide to teachers after these observations is a key but understudied step 
in the teacher evaluation cycle. The feedback and subsequent professional development 
are intended to help teachers change their instructional practices and improve student 
achievement (Correnti & Rowan, 2007; DeNisi & Sonesh, 2011; Taylor & Tyler, 2012). 
However, little is known about the feedback that school leaders provide to teachers fol- 
lowing classroom observations or about how to train leaders to make that feedback more 
effective. 


This study examined the impact of disseminating a detailed checklist intended to structure 
an effective feedback conference between a school leader and a teacher following a class- 
room observation. The feedback conference checklist is a modified version of one created 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (Tang & Chow, 2007). 


The checklist, along with short testimonial videos, was a low-cost, low-intensity interven- 
tion provided to a randomly selected half of 339 participating New Mexico principals in 
fall 2015 by the study team. These principals’ schools constituted the treatment group. 
Principals in the treatment group schools received an email with an attachment contain- 
ing a guide and a 24-item feedback conference checklist, plus a hyperlink to a three-minute 
testimonial video featuring a principal. Principals were encouraged to distribute the check- 
list to other school leaders and to use the checklist in all their feedback conferences in the 
2015/16 school year. Principals were also asked to distribute the checklist to all their teach- 
ers in order to promote greater teacher participation in the feedback conference. The study 
team also emailed the same checklist plus a hyperlink to a three-minute testimonial video 
featuring a teacher to up to 10 randomly sampled teachers in each treatment group school. 


The other half of the principals in the study schools formed the control group. Each of 
the control group principals received a two-page principal guide as an email attachment in 
fall 2015. The two-page guide reprised the five tips about feedback included in the summer 
2015 New Mexico Public Education Department-sponsored professional development for 
principals and informed principals about the study. In addition, the study team sent up 
to 10 randomly sampled teachers in each control group school a two-page teacher guide 
summarizing the teacher evaluation system (Skandera, 2013) and teachers’ right to receive 
post-observation feedback. 


All principals and teachers in both the treatment group and the control group who con- 
sented to be in the study were asked to complete an online survey (one for principals, 
another for teachers) in spring 2015 and again in spring 2016. 


The main outcomes of the study were principals’ and teachers’ reports of the impacts of the 
checklist and testimonial video on the perceived quality of feedback conferences following 
formal classroom observations; principals’ recommendations for and teachers’ take-up of 
professional development; and the quality of teachers’ subsequent instructional practices 
as measured by principals’ formal classroom observation scores and teachers’ self-reported 
scores. Additional exploratory outcomes included the impact of the checklist on student 


achievement (school-average math and English language arts scores on the Partnership 
for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers assessment) and school report card 
grades (reported as an A, B, C, D, or F of multiple measures of a school’s student achieve- 
ment) compiled annually by the New Mexico Public Education Department. The study 
also documented how many recipients reported using the checklist and what they thought 
about it. 


The checklist had few clear impacts on the quality of feedback, professional development 
outcomes, instructional practice, or student achievement. There were two exceptions: 
teachers who received the checklist reported that their principals were less likely to domi- 
nate the feedback conferences, and they reported that they were more likely to follow their 
principal’s professional development recommendations. 


Use of the checklist in the treatment group was moderate: 77 percent of principals sur- 
veyed who received the checklist reported viewing it, and 58 percent said they used it 
with one or more teachers. At the same time, 29 percent of control group principals (who 
were not emailed the checklist) reported that they had seen the checklist, and 10 percent 
reported using it with one or more teachers. The relatively moderate use of the checklist 
by treatment group principals, combined with the reports by some control group school 
leaders that they were using it, implies that the estimated impacts of using the checklist 
would be larger than the estimated impacts of receiving it. 


Though distribution of the feedback conference checklist to principals and teachers had 
a few modest impacts, this study indicates that distributing the checklist is unlikely by 
itself to substantially alter feedback conferences, teachers’ classroom practices, or student 
achievement, at least during the first school year in which the checklist is used. This study 
suggests that only a fraction of school leaders are likely to use the checklist if it is distribut- 
ed in the low-cost manner followed in this study. But the checklist may also have failed to 
help principals overcome common barriers to effective feedback, such as providing critical 
comments to teachers or recommending appropriate professional development. The study 
results raise the possibility that additional (or different) investments might be necessary to 
improve school leaders’ feedback conferences with teachers—for example, pairing training 
with written guidance. 
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Why this study? 


Public school systems have undergone a sea change in how they evaluate teachers’ perfor 
mance. All but six states set timelines to include student achievement as a factor in teacher 
evaluations by the 2016/17 school year (National Council on Teacher Quality, 2016). New 
Mexico, the location of this study, launched a revised statewide teacher evaluation system 
called NMTEACH in the 2013/14 school year. Like revised teacher evaluation systems 
in other states, in the 2015/16 school year, the year of the study, NMTEACH assigned 
ratings to teachers on the basis of student achievement growth, scored classroom observa- 
tions, and locally selected measures approved by the state, such as teacher attendance and 
student surveys. 


A critical stage in the NUTEACH evaluation cycle is the feedback conversation that a 
school leader has with a teacher after each of two or three annual formal classroom obser- 
vations. The school leader is to observe a teacher’s classroom for at least 20 minutes and 
complete a 22-item observation rubric from the New Mexico Public Education Depart 
ment called the NUTEACH Observation Rubric.! Within 10 days of the observation, the 
school leader must provide feedback to the teacher, including reviewing the scores assigned 
to the teacher on the rubric and recommending improvement and professional develop- 
ment. The feedback conversations have the potential to influence teaching practice by 
evaluating a teacher’s instructional practices at multiple points each year, in place of the 
once-a-year overall teacher rating. 


There is little research evidence about how to help school leaders communicate feedback 
to teachers in a way that leads to improvements in instruction and, ultimately, in student 
education outcomes. At the same time, research in behavioral economics has shown 
that informational interventions, such as “nudges,” can be effective at changing behav- 
ior (Lavecchia, Liu, & Oreopoulos, 2016; Thaler & Sunstein, 2008).’ Therefore, the New 
Mexico Public Education Department requested that the Regional Educational Laboratory 
Southwest design a rigorous evaluation of a low-cost 24-item checklist intended to promote 
practices in the feedback conference that the human resources management research liter 
ature has found to be effective (Myung & Martinez, 2013). The checklist is a modification 
of one created by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching (Tang & 
Chow, 2007), adapted by the study team to the New Mexico context. 


The changes in the past decade to teacher evaluation systems have increasingly required 
principals to act not only as managers of school organizations but also as instructional 
leaders (Green, 2010; Marshall, 2009; Shulman, Sullivan, & Glanz, 2008). Principals are 
expected to spend more time in classrooms providing feedback to teachers than they did 
under older evaluation systems. This feedback could improve teachers’ instructional prac- 
tice if the principals’ observations included targeted recommendations for professional 
development in areas needing improvement (Rathel, Drasgow, & Christle, 2008; Taylor & 
Tyler, 2012). Although the literature on the efficacy of professional development is mixed, 
limited evidence suggests that teachers improve their instruction when they receive pro- 
fessional learning opportunities that are ongoing and closely connected to curriculum and 
instruction (Correnti, 2007; Correnti & Rowan, 2007; Supovitz & Turner, 2000). (See 
appendix A for a discussion of the theory of the teacher evaluation cycle and research 
related to the effects of feedback on performance.) 
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The broader human resources management literature indicates that the features of effec- 
tive feedback include two-way communication; timeliness, frequency, consistency, and 
accuracy; a focus on performance improvement; trust in the evaluator; identification of 
individual strengths and weaknesses; perceived fairness of the process; positive interper- 
sonal treatment during the process; and goal setting (Cawley, Keeping, & Levy, 1998; 
DeNisi & Sonesh, 2011; Kluger & DeNisi, 1996; Locke & Latham, 2002; London & 
Smither, 2002). 


Nevertheless, school principals have identified barriers to providing effective feedback, 
including a lack of time, perceived ineffectual performance measures (Donaldson, 2013), 
and difficulty and unwillingness in providing negative feedback to poorly performing 
teachers (Donaldson, 2013; Yariv, 2009). In a study of Chicago’s teacher evaluation system, 
administrators listed the provision of useful feedback to teachers as an area in which they 
needed professional development (Sporte, Stevens, Healey, Jiang, & Hart, 2013). 


The feedback conference checklist examined in this study is intended to remedy some of 
the shortcomings in feedback conferences by offering prompts to guide educators through 
conversations that include elements regarded as effective in the human resources literature. 
The checklist aims to structure a feedback conversation characterized by both positive and 
critical feedback, two-way rather than principal-dominated conversation, evidence from 
the classroom observation ratings, and concrete next steps (see box | for a summary of the 
checklist features). The feedback conference checklist does not influence the frequency of 
feedback (set at two or three times a school year in New Mexico) or alter the fundamentals 
of the teacher evaluation system. 


Box 1. Content of the feedback conference checklist 


The feedback conference checklist is a version of the Carnegie Foundation Feedback Check- 

list, modified for the New Mexico context. The modifications did not change the structure of 

the checklist, but simply replaced generic terms about observation rubrics with references 

specifically to the NMTEACH Observation Rubric. The Carnegie Foundation checklist first rec- 

ommends a list of documents that the principal and teacher should bring to the conference. 

It then guides principals and teachers through the stages of a formal post-observation confer- 

ence using a 24-item checklist organized in the following sections: 

1. Warm and clear opening (for example, “Thanks for meeting with me. What would you like to 
get out of this conversation?”). 

2. Focus on what’s going well (for example, “What do you think went well for the lesson plan? 
In addition to what you mentioned, | noticed [POSITIVES]”). 

3. Identify challenges facing the teacher (for example, “What are some things you feel could 
have gone better? It sounds like what’s challenging you is X, Y, and Z. Is that right?”). 

4. Generate ideas for addressing the teacher’s challenges and prioritize next steps (for 
example, “Here are some professional development modules for you to consider”). 

5. End positively (for example, “Was this conversation helpful? Thank you for your insights”). 


Source: Tang and Chow (2007). 
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What the study examined 


This study examined the impact of providing principals and teachers with the feedback con- 
ference checklist, along with a short video, on the perceived quality of feedback conferences 
following formal classroom observations, principals’ recommendations for and teachers’ take- 
up of professional development, and the quality of teachers’ subsequent instructional practic- 
es as measured by principals’ formal classroom observation scores and teachers’ self-reported 
scores. The study also gathered exploratory evidence on the impact of the checklist on 
student achievement (school-average math and English language arts scores on the Partner- 
ship for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers assessment) and school report card 
grades (reported as an A, B, C, D, or F of multiple measures of a school’s student achieve- 
ment) compiled annually by the New Mexico Public Education Department. Finally, the 
study documented how many recipients reported using the checklist and what they thought 
about it. The feedback conference checklist was distributed to principals and teachers in fall 
2015, and all outcomes in the study are for the 2015/16 school year. 


The study 


In April 2015 the study team invited principals in all 786 of New Mexico’s K-12 regular 
instruction public schools to participate in the study about providing effective feedback to 
teachers.’ Of the 339 principals who consented to participate, the study team randomly 
selected half to be in the treatment group, with the other half constituting the control 
group. In fall 2015 principals in the treatment group received an email with an attachment 
containing a guide and a 24-item feedback conference checklist, plus a hyperlink to a three- 
minute professionally edited testimonial video of a principal who had used the Carnegie 
Foundation Feedback Checklist in another state.t The guide’s introduction encouraged the 
principal to use the checklist with all teachers in the school, suggested documents to have 
ready for the conference, and requested that principals not share the checklist with anyone 
outside the school (see appendix B for the principals’ version of the treatment guide). 


The principals in the control group received an email in fall 2015 with an attachment con- 
taining a two-page guide presenting the five stages of feedback that had been covered in 
professional development sessions about NUTEACH sponsored by the New Mexico Public 
Education Department in summer 2015 (see appendix C for the principal and teacher ver- 
sions of the guide). The five stages start with a reflection or targeted question (for example, 
“What was your objective for the activity?”), provide evidence to the teacher (for example, 


6 of 20 students were involved”), identify one to 
5 


“When you framed some questions ... 
three areas of concern, give the teacher actions to take, and set a timeline for the actions. 


All study principals were asked to complete two rounds of online surveys—one in spring 
2015, prior to random assignment, and one in spring 2016. 


The study team solicited up to 10 randomly selected teachers in each school with a partici- 
pating principal for voluntary participation in the study. Teachers in schools with a princi- 
pal in the treatment group received an email with the same checklist guide as the principal 
but with a teacher-oriented introduction (see appendix B for the teachers’ version), plus a 
hyperlink to a three-minute professionally edited testimonial video of a teacher who had 
used the checklist in a different state. (Treatment group principals were also instructed to 
distribute the checklist to all teachers in the school.) Teachers in schools with a control 
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group principal received a two-page guide reminding teachers of the NMTEACH system 
and of their right to feedback resulting from a classroom observation within 10 calendar 
days of the observation (see appendix C for this email). 


All study teachers were also asked to complete two rounds of online surveys—one in 
spring 2015, prior to random assignment, and one in spring 2016. Table 1 summarizes the 
differences between the treatment and the control conditions. 


The research questions 


The study addressed three research questions responding to the needs of the New Mexico 
Public Education Department: 


— 


Does providing the feedback conference checklist intervention, compared with the 
control condition, affect the quality and time burden of the post-observation feedback 
conference? 


i 


Does providing the feedback conference checklist intervention, compared with the 
control condition, affect principals’ recommendations for professional development 
and the professional development that teachers take? 


= 


Does providing the feedback conference checklist intervention, compared with the 
control condition, improve the quality of teachers’ instructional practices as rated on 
the NMTEACH classroom observation rubric? 


Table 1. Treatment and control conditions for the current study of a feedback 
conference checklist in New Mexico public schools, 2015/16 


Treatment Control 


Participant and study component group group 
Principals 

New Mexico Public Education Department-sponsored professional development 

for principals in summer 2014 with 2 hours devoted to feedback to teachers Vv v 
List of documents to bring to each feedback conference (see appendix B) Vv 

24-item checklist to use during each feedback conference (See appendix B) v 
Three-minute video in which a principal testifies about his or her experience using 

the checklist (see appendix B) v 

Reminder about five stages of feedback to use in conferences, described in 

a New Mexico Public Education Department—sponsored principal professional 

development (see appendix C) v 
Teachers 

List of documents to bring to each feedback conference (see appendix B) Vv 

24-item checklist to use during each feedback conference (see appendix B) v 


Three-minute video in which a teacher testifies about his or her experience using 

the checklist (see appendix B) v 

Reminder to teachers of the NMTEACH system and of their right to feedback 

resulting from a classroom observation within 10 calendar days of the observation 

(see appendix C) v 


Source: Authors’ compilation. 
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The study also addressed one exploratory question related to the proximal impacts of the 
intervention: 


4. Does providing the feedback conference checklist intervention, compared with the 
control condition, raise student achievement on state standardized math and English 
language arts tests and raise the school report card grade generated by the New Mexico 
Public Education Department? 


Finally, the study addressed the extent to which both the treatment and control groups 
implemented the intervention: 


5. How extensively do principals and teachers in the treatment and control groups report 
using the feedback conference checklist, and how do they like using it? 


See box 2 for a brief summary of the data, sample, and methods used in the study. 


Box 2. Data, sample, and methods 


Data and outcome measures 

Participating principals took online principal surveys and participating teachers took online 
teacher surveys in spring 2015 and spring 2016. Those surveys are the sources of data used 
to answer research questions 1, 2, and 5. The data used to answer questions 3 and 4 are from 
administrative student, teacher, principal, and school records for the 2014/15 and 2015/16 
school years for all teachers and students in study schools, including teachers’ NMTEACH 
Observation Rubric scores and student achievement data, provided by the New Mexico Public 
Education Department. 

The study team analyzed multiple measures under each research question. These included 
indexes of the quality of the feedback conference, indicators of professional development rec- 
ommendations and take-up, scores on the NMTEACH Observation Rubric to measure instruc- 
tional practice, and school-average math and English language arts scores on the Partnership 
for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC) assessment and school report 
card grades to measure student achievement. The NMTEACH Observation Rubric comprises 
four domains—planning and preparation, creating an environment for learning, teaching for 
learning, and professionalism—each of which contains five or six elements scored individually 
on a five-point scale. School report card grades are a composite, reported as an A, B, C, D, 
or F, of multiple measures of a school’s student achievement compiled annually by the New 
Mexico Public Education Department. The study used responses on the spring 2016 surveys 
on whether the principal or teacher had seen the feedback conference checklist guide and 
used it in one or more feedback conferences to measure implementation. (See appendix D for 
a more detailed description of the outcome measures.) 


Study sample 

In April 2015 the study team invited principals in all 786 of New Mexico's K-12 regular- 
instruction public schools to participate in the study; 339 consented. In summer 2015 the 
study team selected half the consenting principals to be the treatment group and the other 
half to be the control group, using a blocked random selection procedure (See appendix D). 


(continued) 


Box 2. Data, sample, and methodology (continued) 


About 63 percent of schools in the study sample were elementary schools, 21 percent were 
high schools, and 16 percent were middle or junior high schools; 68 percent of students in the 
sample were eligible for the federal school lunch program. Balance tables indicate that the 
initial treatment and control groups were equivalent on most key factors and were represen- 
tative of the state as a whole (See appendix D). The overall attrition rates were 47 percent for 
principals and 69 percent for teachers, decreasing the power to detect impacts in research 
questions 1 and 2; attrition in this study means not completing the spring 2016 survey (see 
appendix D for more information about the attrition rates). 


Methodology 

One week before the first day of the 2015/16 school year (but after the spring 2015 survey for 
principals and teachers had been completed), the study team distributed the feedback confer- 
ence checklist (see appendix B) as an electronic attachment in emails to the treatment group 
principals and up to 10 teachers at each treatment group school (Some teachers received 
the email two weeks later). The study team distributed the control guides (See appendix C) as 
electronic attachments in emails to the control group principals and teachers. The feedback 
conference checklist guide for principals encouraged them to distribute the checklist to all 
teachers and school leaders within their school but not to disseminate it to anyone outside 
the school. The study team sent four reminders during the school year to the treatment group 
principals and teachers to use the feedback conference checklist. 

For research questions 1—4 the study team estimated the impacts of providing the feed- 
back conference checklist to principals and to teachers, regardless of whether they used it 
(called “intent-to-treat effects”) using hierarchical linear modeling to account for the nesting of 
teachers and students within schools and districts. The study team estimated the impacts of 
actually using the checklist (called “treatment-on-the-treated effects”) using two-stage least 
squares regression, with the treatment variable serving as the instrumental variable, which in 
turn predicted whether the teacher (or principal for the principal treatment-on-the-treated effect 
estimates) used the checklist. For research question 5 the study team compared the percent- 
age of principals and of teachers who reported on the spring 2016 survey that they had seen 
and used the checklist, as well as their characterizations of the checklist. (See appendix D for 
more detail regarding the analytic models.) 


What the study found 


The following sections present the results on the impact of the feedback conference 


checklist. 


Providing the feedback conference checklist had no clear impact on principals’ perceptions about 
the quality of the post-observation feedback conference 


Neither the encouragement to use (“intentto-treat”) nor selfreported actual use 
(“treatment-on-the-treated”) of the feedback conference checklist had a clear impact on 
principals’ perceptions of the quality of the post-observation conference. Among principals 
who were encouraged to use the feedback conference checklist, there were no statistically 
significant differences compared with the control group for indexes of post-observation 
conference quality (table 2). All of the estimated impact sizes were small, and none of the 
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Table 2. Impact of receipt of the feedback conference checklist on five aspects 
of the quality of feedback conferences, as reported by principals in sample New 
Mexico public schools, 2015/16 


Control 
group 
mean mean 
(standard (standard 
deviation) deviation) 


Treatment 

group Estimated 
impact 

(standard 
error?) 


Effect 
size? 


Principal-reported conference 
quality outcome measure 


Supportive conference index 79.27 78.29 -0.459 -0.041 173 
(O-100 scale) (11.94) (11.26) (1.234) 
Specific feedback index 82.10 81.85 -1.517 -0.111 175 
(0-100 scale) (12.95) (13.72) (1.927) 
Data-driven conference index 77.23 76.30 -0.878 0.050 177 
(O-100 scale) (17.55) (17.47) (2.621) 
Well prepared, collaborative conference index 69.63 66.06 1.331 0.095 170 
(O-100 scale) (14.62) (14.02) (1.664) 
Conference duration 31.59 31.27 -2.082 -0.168 167 
(minutes) (12.60) (12.37) (1.253) 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the results in the estimated impact column were estimated using a two-level hierarchical linear 
model with an indicator for treatment. See appendix D for a list of the included covariates and a description 
of how missing values were handled. The analysis sample included only respondents who completed both the 
spring 2015 and spring 2016 surveys. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 
b. Calculated by dividing the estimated impact by the standard deviation of the outcome for the control group. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of survey data collected for the study; see appendix D for more details. 


coefficients was statistically significant. Among principals who reported using the check- 
list, there were no statistically significant differences compared with the control group in 


indexes of the quality of the post-observation feedback conference (see table El in appen- 
dix E). 


Provision of the checklist led to teachers reporting less dominance of the conference by the 
principal 


The feedback conference checklist affected one of the five teacherreported indexes of 
post-observation conference quality: teachers in treatment group schools were less likely 
to report that their feedback conferences were dominated by the school leader than were 
teachers in schools that were not provided with the checklist intervention. Specifically, 
the principal-dominated conference index was 3.8 points lower (on a 100-point scale) for 
teachers in schools where the principal was encouraged to use the checklist (table 3) and 
more than 19 points lower in schools where the principal reported using the checklist (see 
table E2 in appendix E), compared with teachers in control group schools. ° The remaining 
four indexes were not affected by the receipt or reported use of the feedback conference 
checklist. There were no statistically significant differences in the duration of the con- 
ferences according to teachers. Hence, the feedback conference checklist did not lead to 
increased teacher reports of desired feedback practices identified by the research literature, 
such as more specific or more actionable feedback. 


Among principals 
who were 
encouraged to 
use the feedback 
conference 
checklist, 

there were no 
statistically 
significant 
differences 
compared with 
the control group 
for indexes of 
post-observation 
conference quality 


Table 3. Impact of receipt of the feedback conference checklist on six aspects 
of the quality of feedback conferences, as reported by teachers in sample New 
Mexico public schools, 2015/16 


Control 
group 
mean mean 
(standard (standard 
deviation) deviation) 


Treatment 
group Estimated 
impact 
(standard Effect 
error?) size’ 


Teacher-reported conference 
quality outcome measure 


Best practices conference index 70.32 70.31 0.771 0.037 815 
(O-100 scale) (21.11) (20.86) (1.622) 

Specific and actionable feedback conference 65.81 66.23 1.280 0.050 840 
index (27.95) (25.84) (1.532) 

(0-100 scale) 

Data-driven conference index 56.18 55.94 0.381 -0.016 815 
(0-100 scale) (24.33) (23.66) (1.600) 

Principal-dominated conference index 25.19 27.47 -3.848**  -0.188 832 
(0-100 scale) (19.60) (20.47) (1.237) 

Well-rounded conference index 64.12 64.25 0.906 0.040 801 
(O-100 scale) (23.65) (22.80) (1.541) 

Conference duration 33.85 31.70 0.974 0.059 829 
(minutes) (19.02) (16.50) (1.092) 


** Statistically significant at p < .01. 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the results in the estimated impact column were estimated using a three-level hierarchical linear 
model with an indicator for treatment. See appendix D for a list of the included covariates and a description of 
how missing values were handled. The analysis sample included only respondents who completed the spring 
2015 and spring 2016 surveys. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 
b. Calculated by dividing the impact estimate by the standard deviation of the outcome for the control group. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of survey data collected for the study; see appendix D for more details. 


Teachers who received the checklist were more likely to follow their principals’ professional 
development recommendations 


Teachers who received the checklist and the subset of teachers who reported that the 
checklist was used during their feedback conference were more likely to follow their prin- 
cipals’ recommendations on professional development (table 4; see also table E3 in appen- 
dix E).’ For teachers who received the checklist the estimated impact was 5.6 percentage 
points. This finding is consistent with the checklist’s prompts for the principal and teacher 
to commit to next steps by listing specific professional development opportunities that 
address challenges that the teacher faces. There were no additional clear impacts of the 
checklist on recommended professional development or on teachers’ self-reported take-up 
of professional development independent of any recommendation.® 


The feedback conference checklist had no clear impact on teachers’ subsequent classroom 
observation rating scores 


Neither the teachers who received the feedback conference checklist nor the subset of 
these teachers who reported using the checklist obtained significantly different scores on 
the NMUTEACH Observation Rubric in the 2015/16 school year compared with teachers in 
the control group (table 5; see also table E4 in appendix E). However, teachers in the treat- 
ment group reported marginally higher and statistically significant selfratings, collected 
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Table 4. Impact of receipt of the feedback conference checklist on teachers 
following principals’ professional development recommendations in sample New 
Mexico public schools, 2015/16 


Treatment Control 


group group Estimated 

mean mean impact 
Professional development recommendation (standard (standard (standard Effect 
and take-up outcome measures deviation) deviation) error?) size” 
Observation domain-specific professional 0.021 0.055 -0.029 -0.129 789 
development recommended by principal (0.143) (0.227) (0.017) 
(indicator) 
General professional development 0.112 0.152 -0.022 -0.063 802 
recommended by principal (indicator) (0.316) (0.359) (0.024) 
Take-up of any professional development by 0.840 0.866 -0.029 -0.086 802 
teacher (indicator)°® (0.367) (0.342) (0.027) 
Teacher follows principal’s professional 0.943 0.884 0.056* 0.174 784 
development recommendation (indicator)° (0.232) (0.320) (0.022) 


* Statistically significant at p < .05. 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in covariates, 
the results in the estimated impact column were estimated using a probit model with an indicator for treatment 
status. See appendix D for a list of the included covariates and a description of how missing values were handled. 
The analysis sample included only respondents who completed both the spring 2015 and spring 2016 surveys. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 
b. Calculated by dividing the impact estimate by the standard deviation of the outcome for the control group. 


c. A teacher’s report of taking up professional development is independent of any recommendation by the 
principal, whereas following a principal’s recommendation for professional development means to take it up 
when recommended or not to take it up when not recommended. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of survey data collected for the study; see appendix D for more details. 


in the teacher survey, on the teaching for learning domain compared with control group 
teachers.’ Because teachers are scored on the creating an environment for learning and 
the teaching for learning domains of the NUTEACH Observation Rubric multiple times 
during the school year and the feedback conference checklist focuses expressly on these 
domains, the receipt or use of the checklist may have made teachers more aware of these 


domains of their classroom practice and led them to work on them more.!° 


The feedback conference checklist had no clear impact on student achievement outcomes or on 
school report card grades 


The study included exploratory analyses of the impact of the feedback conference checklist 
on student achievement outcomes to capture proximal impacts of teacher practice changes 
resulting directly from the feedback conversation. Students at schools where the principal 
and teachers received the feedback conference checklist did not score better (or worse) 
on their spring 2016 Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers 
(PARCC) math and English language arts assessments than did students at the control 
group schools (table 6). After prior achievement, student demographic characteristics, 
school characteristics, and the randomization stratum of the school were controlled for 
and all student test scores were combined into one sample, students at the treatment group 
schools scored 0.009 standard deviation lower than did students at control group schools, 
a difference that is not statistically different from zero. The impacts on the school report 
card grades were positive but not statistically significant (table 7; see appendix D for a dis- 
cussion of what is included in the school report card grades). However, given that only one 
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Table 5. Impact of receipt of the feedback conference checklist on subsequent 
classroom observation scores and on self-reported measures of teacher 
instructional practice in sample New Mexico public schools, 2015/16 


Treatment Control 
group group Estimated 


Instructional practice outcome measure mean mean impact 
(NMTEACH Observation Rubric domains, (standard (standard (standard Effect Sample 
Met -Yor-](-)] deviation) deviation) error?) size” size 


Principal ratings 


Planning and preparation 3.642 3.616 -0.018 -0.028 6,883 
(0.625) (0.635) (0.027) 

Creating an environment for learning 3.656 3.628 0.016 0.030 7,144 
(0.518) (0.518) (0.024) 

Teaching for learning 3.569 3.536 0.010 0.019 7,144 
(0.538) (0.533) (0.020) 

Professionalism 3.699 3.699 -0.013 -0.021 6,852 


(0.613) (0.618) (0.022) 
Teacher self-ratings 


Creating an environment for learning 3.885 3.816 0.056 0.100 860 
(0.561) (0.559) (0.029) 
Teaching for learning 3.747 3.711 0.066* 0.123 856 


(0.534) (0.533) ~—- (0.029) 


* Statistically significant at p < .05. 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the results in the estimated impact column were estimated using a three-level hierarchical linear 
model with an indicator for treatment. See appendix D for a list of the included covariates and a description of 
how missing values were handled. The analysis sample included only teachers who had an observation score 
from the previous school year. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 
b. Calculated by dividing the impact estimate by the standard deviation of the outcome for the control group. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of administrative and survey data collected for the study; see appendix D for more 
details. 


school year of outcomes was examined in this study, it is premature to conclude that the 
feedback conference checklist would have no impact on teachers’ subsequent instructional 
practices and student achievement over the course of several years (see the “Limitations of 
the study” section for further discussion). 


A little over half the treatment group principals reported using the checklist, and almost one-third of 
the control group principals reported seeing the checklist 


Three-fourths of treatment group principals who were emailed the feedback conference 
checklist reported viewing it, and a little more than half (58 percent) reported using it (table 
8). But only 28 percent of treatment group principals reported using the checklist with most 
or all teachers (15.8 percent with most teachers and 12.6 percent with all teachers), and only 
28 percent indicated that they had viewed the three-minute video included in a hyperlink 
in the email that also included the feedback conference checklist as an attachment. 


Despite instructions sent to the treatment group principals not to share the feedback con- 
ference checklist outside their school, there was evidence of sharing with control group 
principals and teachers. About 29 percent of control group principals reported viewing the 
feedback conference checklist, and about 10 percent reported using it. The analysis included 
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Table 6. Impact of receipt of the feedback conference checklist on student 
achievement test scores in sample New Mexico public schools, 2015/16 


Treatment 


Estimated 


Student achievement outcomes 
(PARCC scores) 


group 


mean 
(standard 
deviation) 


X mean 
(standard 
deviation) 


impact 


(standard 


error?) 


Elementary school math 0.17 0.19 0.003 0.003 30,004 
(1.03) (1.02) (0.031) 

Elementary school English language arts -0.11 -0.07 0.013 0.013 29,606 
(0.95) (0.95) (0.022) 

Middle school math 0.02 -0.02 -0.006 -0.006 27,259 
(0.97) (1.00) (0.030) 

Middle school English language arts -0.02 -0.07 0.017 0.018 27,200 
(0.92) (0.92) (0.034) 

High school math -0.26 -0.15 -0.043 -0.043 20,330 
(0.97) (0.91) (0.030) 

High school English language arts 0.12 0.15 -0.003 -0.003 20,546 
(1.11) (1.10) (0.062) 


PARCC is Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers. 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the results for the estimated impact column were estimated using a three-level hierarchical linear 


model with an indicator for treatment. See appendix D for a list of the included covariates and a description of 
how missing values were handled. The analysis sample included only students who had an achievement score 
from the previous school year. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated 


b. The effect on a student’s English language arts or math PARCC score divided by the standard deviation of 


all students’ PARCC scores. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of administrative data collected for the study; see appendix D for more details. 


Table 7. Impact of receipt of feedback conference checklist on school report card 
grades in sample New Mexico public schools, 2015/16 


Treatment Control 
group group Estimated 
mean mean impact 
Student achievement outcome (standard (standard (standard Effect Sample 
(school report card grades) deviation) deviation) error’) size” size 
Increased report card grade 0.35 0.30 0.044 0.044 285 
(0.48) (0.46) (0.052) 
Decreased report card grade 0.27 0.38 -0.092 -0.092 285 
(0.45) (0.49) (0.053) 
Overall report card grade 1.93 1.88 0.114 0.096 285 
(1.30) (1.18) (0.115) 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the results in the estimated impact column were estimated using a two-level hierarchical linear 
model with an indicator for treatment. See appendix D for a list of the included covariates and a description of 
how missing values were handled. The overall report card grade was quantified in the same way grade point 
averages are constructed. For example, an A was scored as 4 and aC as 2. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 


b. The effect on the overall grade, divided by the standard deviation of all grades. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of administrative data collected for the study; see appendix D for more details. 
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Table 8. Principals’ and teachers’ self-reported viewing and use of the feedback 
conference checklist and accompanying testimonial video in sample New Mexico 
public schools, 2015/16 (percent) 


Principal Teach 
pe Sy ee ett el Only 28 percent of 
Treatment Cory ace) Treatment Control 
group group group group eeeeneey group 
Spring 2016 survey item (i e1-)) (n = 84) (ee 221:)) (n = 473) principals reported 
Saw checklist 74.7 28.6 56.2 25.0 using the checklist 
Used checklist 57.9 9.5 30.7 14.6 with most or all 
Saw video 28.4 1.2 244 sg teachers, and 
Used checklist with a few teachers 25.3 1.2 —_— _ only 28 percent 
Tags indicated that 
Used checklist with half of teachers 4.2 2.4 _— — i 
= they had viewed 
Used checklist with most teachers 15.8 3.6 — — , 
the three-minute 
Used checklist with all teachers 12.6 2.4 — _— ; ; 
testimonial 
Checklist was used in one conference — —_— 10.0 5.1 video linked to 
Checklist was used in two conferences — _— 14.2 7.7 in the email with 
Checklist was used in three or more conferences —_ — 6.4 1.7 the checklist 


— Not available. 


Source: Authors’ compilation of survey data collected for the study; see appendix D for details. 


responses from all participants who reported using the checklist, whether they were in the 
treatment group or the control group. It is possible, though, that control group principals’ self 
reported usage rates were inflated if some principals who reported “yes” on the survey were 
referring to the control group guide rather than to the treatment group guide. Regardless, the 
combination of the moderate usage rate among the treatment group principals (58 percent) 
and the noticeable percentage of control group principals who reported using it implies that 
the estimated impacts of using the feedback conference checklist would be larger than the 
estimated impacts of receiving it. The size of the estimates of feedback conference checklist 
use, though generally statistically insignificant, bear this out (see appendix E). 


Teachers’ self-reported use of the feedback conference checklist was much lower than prin- 
cipals’. About 56 percent of treatment group teachers reported seeing the feedback check- 
list and 31 percent reported using it. About 25 percent of control group teachers reported 
seeing the feedback conference checklist, and about 15 percent reported using it. Again, 
the reported usage rate of the feedback conference checklist by control group teachers 
may have been inflated if teachers were thinking of the control group guide when they 
answered this question. 


Principals and teachers who used the checklist reported that it was useful but believed that it could 
lead to formulaic conferences 


Principals and teachers who reported using the feedback conference checklist tended to 
agree on its characteristics. A majority agreed that it was easy to use, provided a helpful 
structure for the feedback conference, and helped teachers commit to a set of next steps 
(figure 1). However, principals and teachers also agreed that the checklist could make the 
conference feel formulaic. Principals typically felt that the checklist helped somewhat with 
providing more critical feedback but not with providing positive feedback. The average 
teacher reported no appreciable impact on either critical or positive feedback. Approx- 
imately equal proportions of principals and teachers agreed that the checklist took too 
much time as agreed that it did not. 
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Figure 1. Most principals and teachers in New Mexico who used the feedback conference 
reported that it was useful but that it could make the conference feel formulaic, 2015/16 


1 
Bottom 25th Median 75th Top Outlier ae 
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@ @ e 
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(0, strongly disagree, to 100, strongly agree; 50 is neither agree nor disagree) 


Note: The box plots display the distribution of spring 2016 survey responses about use of the feedback conference checklist from all 
participants who reported using the checklist, regardless of treatment or control group assignment. Not all schools where teachers re- 
sponded had a principal who also responded and vice versa. When the responses to a survey item are ordered from lowest to highest, 


the middle value of the responses to a given survey item is shown as the vertical bar in the box, and the 25th and 75th 


percentiles of 


the responses at the edges of the box. The whiskers extending from the left and right of the box indicate the range of the bottom quar- 


tile and top quartile of principals’ and teachers’ ratings on the given survey item. The dots indicate outlier values. 


Source: Authors’ calculations from survey data collected for the study. 
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Implications of the study findings 


The results suggest that distributing a feedback conference checklist and short accom- 
panying video electronically at low cost and sending four reminders to use the checklist 
during the year do not substantially alter feedback conferences, at least over the short run. 
It is possible that the feedback conference checklist and video could have greater impact 
in later school years. It is also possible that the impact would have been greater if the 
checklist distribution had been supported with more resources, such as training in using 
the checklist, but further research would be needed to examine this hypothesis. 


Providing the checklist had, at best, moderate impacts on a few outcomes. Specifically, 
teachers viewed the feedback conference as less dominated by the principal, and they fol- 
lowed their principals’ professional development recommendations more closely. Teachers 
also reported higher selfratings on one domain of the NUTEACH Observation Rubric, 
the teaching for learning domain. 


Use of the feedback conference checklist was moderate overall. Of the principals who 
were encouraged to use the checklist, about 75 percent reported seeing it, and 58 percent 
reported using it in post-observation feedback sessions with at least some teachers. Of the 
teachers who were encouraged to use the checklist, about 56 percent reported seeing it 
and 31 percent reported using it. This relatively moderate use was achieved on the basis of 
four encouragement emails from the study team, without any paired professional develop- 
ment or involvement of the state department of education. Both principals and teachers 
reported that the checklist was easy to use and provided helpful structure for the feedback 
conference, and both gave mixed responses about whether it took too much time to use or 
helped provide more critical and positive feedback. 


Given that only one school year of outcomes was examined in this study, it is premature to 
conclude that the feedback conference checklist would have no impact on teachers’ sub- 
sequent instructional practices and student achievement over the course of several years. 
For example, teachers’ professional development recommended as a result of the feedback 
conference checklist may not have been completed by the time principals re-rated teach- 
ers’ instructional practices or students were tested. 


The main implication of this study for school districts and state departments of education 
is that, at least in the first year, a feedback conference checklist in and of itself does not 
substantially alter the quality of principal-teacher feedback conferences across the board. 
To boost the quality of feedback conferences, it is likely that, at a minimum, the checklist 
would need to be paired with more intensive training and encouragement and additional 
steps to embed it in school and district practices and procedures. 


Limitations of the study 


The study’s measures of teachers’ instructional practices and student achievement occurred 
only months after the initial distribution of the feedback conference checklist, which may 
be too soon to detect impacts, especially on professional development and subsequent 
changes to instructional practice and student achievement. Teachers’ self-reports of taking 
professional development came from surveys that they completed at the end of the same 
school year in which the checklist was disseminated, so it is possible that teachers had 
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not yet been able to complete the professional development recommended in a feedback 
conference. For example, if a principal recommended in April 2016 that a teacher take 
professional development, the teacher might not have been able to do so until summer 
2016 or later, which was after the spring 2016 survey was completed. Likewise, this study 
would be unable to identify potential impacts in subsequent years that such professional 
development could have on teacher practice or student achievement. 


A second pair of limitations is that use of the feedback conference checklist was not man- 
datory and its distribution could not be perfectly restricted to schools in the treatment 
group. The effect of both these conditions was increased because the checklist was dis- 
tributed by email and its use was not encouraged through any other support, other than 
email reminders. The moderate usage rate of the checklist among the treatment group 
combined with the checklist’s spread to a little more than one-quarter of the control group 
likely lowered the estimated impacts of the checklist on study outcomes and decreased the 
precision of the estimates. However, the take-up rate provides a useful gauge for school 
districts and state departments of education as they anticipate usage among principals and 
teachers of other checklists or information-only guides. Although the moderate usage rate 
is a serious limitation in estimating the impacts of the checklist, a clear benefit of elec- 
tronically distributing it is its substantially lower cost compared with in-person or online 
professional training, which themselves have imperfect take-up rates. 


Another limitation comes from the in-person professional development that, theoretically, 
all New Mexico principals received about giving feedback to their teachers, which took 
place prior to the distribution of the checklist. The professional development reduced the 
contrast between the principals who did and those who did not receive the feedback con- 
ference checklist in this study. The reduced contrast means that the checklist might have 
larger impacts where principals receive no prior training about providing feedback. 


Last, because of high attrition in the spring 2016 surveys and the relatively high annual 
teacher turnover, the study could not detect small impacts of the feedback conference 
checklist for research questions 1 and 2, which used survey measures as outcome variables. 
However, the rate of attrition was nearly equal for the treatment and control groups, and 
in general the differences between the outcome measures for the treatment and control 
groups were not substantively large. So although a larger sample might have made some 
of the estimated impacts reported in this study statistically significant, the impacts would 
remain small, assuming that attrition is random. 
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Appendix A. Theory of action and literature about feedback 


This appendix describes the theory of action related to the feedback conference checklist 
intervention examined in this study. Figure Al shows the theorized ideal teacher evalua- 
tion cycle. 


Theory of action 


Principal feedback may improve teacher instructional practice if principals make target 
ed recommendations to teachers for professional development in specific areas identified 
in classroom observations. Such subjective evaluations designed to provide teachers with 
feedback may have positive lasting impacts on teacher practices and behaviors and on 
student achievement, according to some studies (Rathel et al., 2008; Taylor & Tyler, 2012). 
Although the literature on the efficacy of professional development is mixed, some evi- 
dence suggests that teachers improve their instruction when they receive ongoing pro- 
fessional learning opportunities that are closely connected to curriculum and instruction 
(Correnti, 2007; Correnti & Rowan, 2007; Supovitz & Turner, 2000) and to school district 
priorities (Garet, Porter, Desimone, Birman, & Yoon, 2001; Penuel, Fishman, Yamaguchi, 
& Gallagher, 2007). If professional development were tightly linked to teachers’ observed 
classroom practices, it could become increasingly relevant to their future practices (Ball & 
Cohen, 1999; Little, 1993; Wilson & Berne, 1999). 


Figure A1. Theorized ideal teacher evaluation cycle 


Teacher provides 
instruction to students 
throughout the year 


Principal observes teacher 
formally two to three times 
and informally throughout 
the year 


Teacher uses professional 
development in a way that 
improves instruction 


Following each formal 
observation, teacher 
Student and principal use 
: feedback conference guide 
achievement to discuss strengths and 
increases challenges and make a 
professional 
development plan 


Professional development 
is high quality and 


addresses instructional 
challenges in actionable ways 


Teacher seeks out 
professional development 
to address instructional 
challenges 


Teacher has positive 
perceptions of conferences 
and finds feedback 
useful/actionable 


Teacher improves 
practice directly as a 


result of the feedback 


Source: Authors’ construction. 
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Education experts have pointed to concrete strategies for improving principals’ communi- 
cation with teachers about instruction. These strategies are incorporated in the design of 
the detailed feedback checklist that is the subject of this study. The first strategy is for prin- 
cipals to provide a “learning-oriented assessment” that develops a shared understanding of 
evaluation criteria (Tang & Chow, 2007) and encourages teachers to take an active role 
in assessing their own performance so they can see the conference as useful (Chalies, Ria, 
Bertone, Trohel, & Durand, 2004; Holland, 1989; Tang & Chow, 2007). A second strategy 
is to use a wide range of prompts for teacher reflection, which may encourage productive 
teacher—principal communication (Williams & Watson, 2004). And a third strategy is to 
use objective teacher data during conferences (Holland, 1989; Rockoff, Staiger, Kane, & 
Taylor, 2012). 


These education-specific findings comport with research on human resources manage- 
ment: effective feedback includes two-way communication; timely, frequent, consistent, 
and accurate feedback; a focus on improving performance; trust in the evaluator; identi- 
fication of individual strengths and weaknesses; perceived fairness of the process; positive 
interpersonal treatment during the process; and goal setting (Cawley et al., 1998; DeNisi & 
Sonesh, 2011; Kluger & DeNisi, 1996; Locke & Latham, 2002; London & Smither, 2002). 


Obstacles to productive principal feedback 


Newer teacher evaluation systems generally require more frequent and more extensive 
formal feedback from school leaders to teachers about instruction, but they retain some 
limitations from older teacher evaluation systems. These include inflated ratings, little 
substantive feedback, growth plans misaligned with personnel evaluation findings, school 
leaders not taking responsibility for evaluations, and low validity and reliability of princi- 
pals’ judgments about teaching (Frase & Streshly, 1994; Medley & Coker, 1987; Peterson, 
2000; Stodolsky, 1984). 


In addition, the reformed teacher evaluation systems pose new challenges. Principals cite 
a lack of time and the perceived inadequacy of performance measures as reasons for dis- 
engagement from regular observation and feedback (Donaldson, 2013) and difficulty and 
unwillingness in providing negative feedback to poorly performing teachers (Donaldson, 
2013; Yariv, 2009). A 2011 study found that the Chicago school district’s expectations 
for principalteacher conferences before and after observation did not align with princi- 
pals’ and teachers’ actual practices (Sartain, Stoelinga, & Brown, 2011). In another study 
of Chicago’s teacher evaluation system, administrators disclosed a need for professional 
development in providing useful feedback to teachers (Sporte et al., 2013). These obstacles 
signal the importance of designing strategies to enhance the quality of post-observation 
conferences intended to improve teacher instruction. 
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Appendix B. Feedback conference checklist 


This appendix presents the feedback conference checklist that was emailed to treatment 
group principals and teachers. The checklist is identical for principals and teachers except 
for the introductory material. 


Principal version of the treatment group guide to the feedback conference checklist 


“REL 


SOUTHWEST 


Checklist for New Mexico Principals’ 
Provision of Feedback to Teachers 


School year 2015-2016 
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Dear Principals: 
Purpose of the checklist 


The checklist is adapted from a guide developed by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teachers to the New Mexico evaluation system. It includes effective ele- 
ments identified by research of performance feedback in teaching and other professions. 


We highly encourage you to use the checklist this year during every feedback conversation 
you have after formally observing your teachers this school year. Please disseminate this to 
all of your school leaders who conduct formal observations and to all of your teachers. We 
encourage you to discuss the checklist at one of the first faculty meetings this year. 


View this 5-minute video for a principal’s viewpoint 


To learn more about the checklist and why it might be useful to you, we invite you to view 
this video {link here} for one principal’s testimonial about how the checklist helped her 
give effective feedback. 


The checklist is part of a research study 


You are receiving this checklist because you have agreed to be a part of a research study 
conducted by the Regional Education Laboratory (REL) Southwest. For more information 
about the study, please see {REL Southwest project website URL here}. 


Your participation and feedback on surveys in this study will help REL Southwest research- 
ers give independent feedback to New Mexico PED about NUTEACH. The study is testing 
out two types of guidance for principals about formative evaluation feedback to teachers. 
To ensure the success of the study, we therefore ask that you not share or forward this 
document or the checklist to anyone outside your school. It is critical that not all prin- 
cipals receive this checklist so that we may compare outcomes in schools depending on 
which of the two types of guidance they received. Sharing the guide with others outside 
your school undermines the study. 


To encourage its use, REL Southwest has also disseminated this checklist to teachers in 
your school who have also consented to be in the study. Depending on the number of 
teachers in your school, REL Southwest researchers may not have asked all of them to 
participate in the study, and thus not all teachers will have received a copy of this guide 
from REL Southwest. 


What to expect from the research study 


Participation in the study is voluntary and will not impact principals’ or teachers’ effec- 
tiveness ratings. REL Southwest invited all public schools in the state to participate in the 
study. Among those that agreed to participate, REL Southwest selected at random half to 
receive this checklist. You are among the schools selected to obtain the checklist at the 
beginning of the 2015-2016 school year. 
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In each school that agrees to participate in the study, REL Southwest will solicit principals 
and teachers to fill out an on-line, 30-minute survey once in spring 2015 and again in 
spring 2016. We will email an Amazon gift card in the amount of $25 to principals and to 
teachers each time they complete the survey. Answers will be confidential, and will only 
be reported in aggregate form in a public research report. 


If you have any questions about the research study, please do not hesitate to contact us at 
teacher_feedback_study@relsouthwest@sedL.org. 


How the guide fits into New Mexico’s teacher evaluation system 


New Mexico’s Public Education Department requires that principals (or school leaders) 
observe teachers formally two or three times per year (with 20 minute observations), and 
informally throughout the school year (with 3—5 minute “walk-throughs”). The enclosed 
conversation protocol is for use after each formal observation. 


The formal observation occurs three times per school year if the teacher is being observed 
by a single observer, and twice a year if they are observed by two observers (such as a prin- 
cipal and assistant principal). For teachers being observed three times, the observations 
must take place by October 15, December 20, and April 15. Teachers being observed twice 
must be observed by December 20 and April 15. 


When formally observing teachers, principals must use the NMTEACH Observation 
Rubric (available at [URL here].) The principal must provide feedback to the teacher 
within 10 calendar days of each formal observation. The formal, formative feedback con- 
tains three types of information: (1) scores from each of the domains in the observation 
rubric, (2) how these scores are tied to the narrative feedback from the observer, and (3) 
recommendations for professional development through online modules. The enclosed 
guide walks you through these steps. 


In addition, all teachers must create a professional development plan with their principal 
within the first 40 days of the school year. The enclosed guide walks you through the 
creation of all elements of a professional development plan. 


In addition, teachers who receive a rating of ineffective or minimally effective must be 
placed on growth plans, which require more frequent observations of teachers, and support 
for teachers to improve through instructional coaches or professional development courses. 
Teachers who do not show improvement after 90 days of being placed on the growth plan 
can be recommended for dismissal or reassignment. Because school districts have differ- 
ent guidance about growth plans, this guide does not include prompts for the creation 
of growth plans. 


The formal observations that are the subject of this guide are one part of a larger teacher 
evaluation system that was mandated in all New Mexico public schools starting in 2013— 


2014. For details on the teacher evaluation rating system and how it works, see {URL}. 


We hope you find the conversation protocol useful to your practice! 
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New Mexico Principal-Teacher Post-Observation Conversation Checklist 


Applies to Teachers in Groups A, B, and C 


Teacher 


Key 
Green text: Principal’s prompt 


Principal 


Purple text: Teacher’s prompt 


Date 


Documents to 


have in hand for the conversation 


Principal should have: 


The completed hard copy of NMTEACH Observation Rubric or else the print-out of observation scores & notes from Reflect system 


Teacher’s most recent online report card 


A copy of the teacher’s most recent professional development plan 


If applicable 


, a copy of the teacher’s professional growth plan 


Teacher should have: 


Artifacts of student work and/or students’ teaching and learning 


A hard copy of his or her lesson plan for the lesson that that principal observed 


A copy of the teacher’s most recent professional development plan 


If applicable 


, a copy of the teacher’s professional growth plan 


If different from the PDP, a list of professional development activities the teacher has participated in the past two school years 


A. Warm and clear opening 

Both teacher and principal acknowledge each other’s time. Thanks for meeting with me. 
Principal provides summary overview of the conversation. | would like to discuss your lesson, review your scores overall, and then discuss elements where your 
practice is strong, elements where your practice could improve, and link those to how you can take your instruction to the next level. 
Principal asks and then teacher clearly states aim for the conversation. In this conversation | am looking forward to ... 
Teacher states the lesson’s objective and learning goals. My aim for the lesson was ... 

5. Principal paraphrases and affirms the teacher's (1) goal of the lesson, and (2) aim for this conversation. | hear that in this lesson you hoped students would 
learn {XYZ} and that you hope to discuss {XYZ}. 

6. Principal summarizes the scores and the narrative feedback from each scored domain of the NMTEACH Observation rubric. 


B. Focus on what’s going well 


Principal asks teacher to reflect on what went well in the lesson overall, using student artifacts if possible. | noticed students were.... 


Principal paraphrases what the teacher identifies as going well. So what | heard you Say was... 

Principal comments on concrete, specific things that went well. Looking at the observation rubric, principal identifies all elements from Domains 2 and 3 
rated highly effective or exemplary. If no elements were so rated, principal identifies the 3 elements where the teachers’ practices are most effective. | 
noticed your lesson was relatively strong in establishing a culture for learning. | rated it as exemplary because your practice improved from an already strong 
position last time | observed you ... 


10. 


THE THREE STRONGEST ELEMENTS FROM DOMAIN 2 OR 3 IN THE OBSERVED LESSON. Principal writes answers here. 


11. 


(ONLY APPLICABLE FOR THE LAST CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR.) Principal comments on concrete, specific things that went well related to teacher’s 
professionalism. Principal identifies all elements from Domains 1 and 4 rated highly effective or exemplary. If no elements were so rated, principal 
identifies the 2-3 elements where the Principal judges the teacher to be most effective. Note whether these positive findings link with action steps in 
teacher’s PDP. Over this school year during my observations and walkthroughs, I’ve noticed your growing knowledge of NM’s content standards for [XX] and 
how you are orienting lessons around those standards. Did that online course about Common Core standards help? 


112. 
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(ONLY APPLICABLE FOR THE LAST CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR.) THE THREE STRONGEST ELEMENTS FROM DOMAIN 1 OR 4 IN EITHER THE OBSERVED LESSON OR OVER 
THE COURSE OF THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR. Principal writes answers here. 


C. Identify challenges facing the teacher 


1S: 


Principal asks teacher to reflect on what changes she should make to improve the lesson next time, using student artifacts if possible. Next time, | would 
change how | introduced the standard... | would like some help addressing student actions such as ... 


14. 


Principal paraphrases the teacher's identified challenges. Is sounds like what’s challenging you is X, Y, & Z. Is this right? 


15. 


Principal comments on concrete, specific challenges. Teacher responds. Principal lists all elements from Domains 2 and 3 where the teacher’s level of 
performance was rated as ineffective or minimally effective. If no elements were so rated, principal identifies the 1-3 elements where the teacher could 
continue to improve. If Domain 2 or 3 is rated effective or minimally effective, then principal and teacher must identify a professional growth plan. | noticed 
the lesson included negative interactions between you and students. | rated element 2A ineffective because ... 


16. 


THE ONE TO THREE ELEMENTS FROM DOMAIN 2 OR 3 IN THE OBSERVED LESSON THAT COULD MOST IMPROVE. Principal writes answers here. 
4. 
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17. 


(ONLY APPLICABLE FOR THE LAST CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR.) Principal comments on concrete, specific things that could improve related to teacher’s 
professionalism. Teacher responds. Principal lists all elements from Domains 1 and 4 where the teacher’s level of performance was rated as ineffective or 
minimally effective. If no elements were so rated, principal identifies the 1-3 elements where the teacher could continue to improve. 


Over this school year during my observations and walkthroughs, I’ve noticed that you are struggling to connect to the non-English speaking families of your 
students. Let’s discuss how to access translation services from the district to help. 


18. 


(ONLY APPLICABLE FOR THE LAST CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR.) THE ONE TO THREE ELEMENTS FROM DOMAIN 14 OR 4 IN EITHER THE OBSERVED LESSON OR OVER THE 
COURSE OF THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR THAT COULD MOST IMPROVE. Principal writes answers here. 
1; 


D. Generate ideas for addressing teacher’s challenges 


19. Principal offers ideas for addressing the teacher's challenges from Steps 16 & 18. The following online professional development modules might address 
these challenges... 

20. Teacher responds to ideas by either adding or suggesting amendments. 

21. Principal and teacher collaborate to prioritize the ideas and commit to next steps. List specific professional development modules if applicable. Principal writes 


answers here. Teacher prompts for clarification: Can you elaborate on that? Can you give me an example? 
Top priority: 


2nd priority: 


3rd priority: 


One thing teacher suggests she will try differently tomorrow. 


“4d 


E. End positively 


22. Principal asks if this conversation was helpful. Teacher gives feedback on what worked and what didn’t work. My goal for this conversation was {AIM} and | 
appreciated your {specific feedback} about what did work and {specific feedback} about what didn’t work. 

23. Principal makes a final positive statement, recognizing growth and progress. 

24. Teacher thanks principal for time and insights. 


Teacher version of the treatment group guide to the feedback conference checklist 


“REL 


SOUTHWEST 


Checklist for New Mexico Post- 
Observation Feedback Conversation 
Between Teachers and Principals 
School year 2015-2016 


Dear Teachers: 
Purpose of the checklist 


Enclosed is a checklist for you and your school leader to use at all of your post-observation 
feedback conversations this school year. 


The checklist is adapted from a guide developed by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teachers to the New Mexico evaluation system. It includes effective ele- 
ments identified by research of performance feedback in teaching and other professions. 


We highly encourage you to use the checklist this year during every feedback conversation 
you have after a school leader formally observes and rates your classroom this year. 


Since the checklist of part of a research study to compare two different types of guidance 
educators about feedback conversations, we ask that you NOT disseminate it to anyone 
outside your school building. 


View this 3-minute video for a teacher’s viewpoint 


To learn more about the checklist and why it might be useful to you, we invite you to view 
this video (https://youtu.be/Rabqn5an_jE). 


The checklist is part of a research study 


You are receiving this checklist because you have agreed to be a part of a research study 
conducted by the Regional Education Laboratory (REL) Southwest. For more information 
about the study, please see http://relsouthwest.sedl.org/nmpf. 


Your participation and feedback on surveys in this study will help REL Southwest research- 
ers give independent feedback to New Mexico PED about NM TEACH. The study is 
testing out two types of guidance for principals and teachers about formative evaluation 
feedback to teachers. 


To ensure the success of the study, we therefore ask that you not share or forward this 
document or the checklist to anyone outside your school. It is critical that not all teachers 
and principals receive this checklist so that we may compare outcomes in schools depend- 
ing on which of the two types of guidance they received. Sharing the guide with others 
outside your school undermines the study. 


To encourage its use, REL Southwest has given this same checklist to your school principal 
and asked him or her to use it in all the post-observation feedback sessions this school year. 
Depending on the number of teachers in your school, REL Southwest researchers may not 
have asked all of them to participate in the study, and so not all teachers will have received 
a copy of this guide from REL Southwest. 


What to expect from the research study 


Participation in the study is voluntary and will not impact teachers’ or principals’ effec- 
tiveness ratings. REL Southwest invited principals in all public schools in the state to 
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participate in the study. Among those that agreed to participate, REL Southwest selected 
at random half to receive this checklist. You are among the schools selected to obtain the 
checklist at the beginning of the 2015-2016 school year. 


In each school that agrees to participate in the study, REL Southwest asked principals and 
teachers to fill out an on-line, 30-minute survey once in spring 2015, and we will again 
a final time in spring 2016. We will email an Amazon gift card in the amount of $25 to 
teachers and to principals each time they complete the survey. Answers will be confiden- 
tial, and will only be reported in aggregate form in a public research report. 


If you have any questions about the research study, please do not hesitate to contact us at 
FeedbackStudy-relsw@rand.org. 


How the guide fits into New Mexico’s teacher evaluation system 


New Mexico’s Public Education Department requires that principals (or school leaders) 
observe teachers formally two or three times per year (with 20 minute observations), and 
informally throughout the school year (with 3-5 minute “walk-throughs”). 


The formal observation occurs three times per school year if the teacher is being observed 
by a single observer, and twice a year if the teacher is observed by two observers (such as 
a principal and assistant principal). For teachers being observed three times, the obser- 
vations must take place by October 15th, December 20, and April 15th. Teachers being 
observed twice must be observed by December 20 and April 15th. 


When formally observing your classroom, principals must use the NM Teach Observa- 
tion Rubric (available at http://www.nctq.org/docs/NMTEACH_Rubric.pdf). The principal 
must provide feedback to you within 10 calendar days of each formal observation. The 
formal, formative feedback contains three types of information: (1) scores from each of the 
domains in the observation rubric, (2) how these scores are tied to the narrative feedback 
from the observer, and (3) recommendations for professional development through online 
modules. The enclosed guide walks you through these steps. 


In addition, all teachers must create a professional development plan with their principal 
within the first 40 days of the school year. The enclosed guide walks you through the 
creation of all elements of a professional development plan. 


Teachers who receive a rating of ineffective or minimally effective must be placed on 
growth plans, which require more frequent observations of teachers, and support for teach- 
ers to improve through instructional coaches or professional development courses. Teach- 
ers who do not show improvement after 90 days of being placed on the growth plan can be 
recommended for dismissal or reassignment. Because school districts have different guid- 
ance about growth plans, this guide includes prompts for the creation of growth plans. 


The formal observations that are the subject of this guide are one part of a larger teacher 
evaluation system that was mandated in all New Mexico public schools starting in 2013- 
2014. For details on the teacher evaluation rating system and how it works, see http://www. 
ped.state.nm.us/ped/NMTeachIndex.html. 


We hope you find the conversation protocol useful to your practice! 
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New Mexico Principal-Teacher Post-Observation Conversation Checklist 


Applies to Teachers in Groups A, B, and C 


Teacher 


Key 
Green text: Principal’s prompt 


Principal 


Purple text: Teacher’s prompt 


Date 


Documents to 


have in hand for the conversation 


Principal should have: 


The completed hard copy of NM Teach Observation Rubric or else the print-out of observation scores & notes from Reflect system 


Teacher’s most recent online report card 


A copy of the teacher’s most recent professional development plan 


If applicable 


, a copy of the teacher’s professional growth plan 


Teacher should have: 


Artifacts of student work and/or students’ teaching and learning 


A hard copy of his or her lesson plan for the lesson that that principal observed 


A copy of the teacher’s most recent professional development plan 


If applicable 


, a copy of the teacher’s professional growth plan 


If different from the PDP, a list of professional development activities the teacher has participated in the past two school years 


A. Warm and clear opening 


Both teacher and principal acknowledge each other’s time. Thanks for meeting with me. 


Principa 
practice 


provides summary overview of the conversation. | would like to discuss your lesson, review your scores overall, and then discuss elements where your 
is strong, elements where your practice could improve, and link those to how you can take your instruction to the next level. 


Principa 


Teacher 


asks and then teacher clearly states aim for the conversation. In this conversation | am looking forward to ... 


states the lesson’s objective and learning goals. My aim for the lesson was ... 


5. Principa 


paraphrases and affirms the teacher’s (1) goal of the lesson, and (2) aim for this conversation. | hear that in this lesson you hoped students would 


learn {XYZ} and that you hope to discuss {XYZ}. 


6. Principa 


summarizes the scores and the narrative feedback from each scored domain of the NM TEACH Observation rubric. 


B. Focus on what’s going well 


Principal asks teacher to reflect on what went well in the lesson overall, using student artifacts if possible. | noticed students were.... 


Principal paraphrases what the teacher identifies as going well. So what | heard you Say was... 

Principal comments on concrete, specific things that went well. Looking at the observation rubric, principal identifies all elements from Domains 2 and 3 
rated highly effective or exemplary. If no elements were so rated, principal identifies the 3 elements where the teachers’ practices are most effective. | 
noticed your lesson was relatively strong in establishing a culture for learning. | rated it as exemplary because your practice improved from an already strong 
position last time | observed you ... 


10. 


THE THREE STRONGEST ELEMENTS FROM DOMAIN 2 OR 3 IN THE OBSERVED LESSON. Principal writes answers here. 


11. 


(ONLY APPLICABLE FOR THE LAST CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR.) Principal comments on concrete, specific things that went well related to teacher’s 
professionalism. Principal identifies all elements from Domains 1 and 4 rated highly effective or exemplary. If no elements were so rated, principal 
identifies the 2-3 elements where the Principal judges the teacher to be most effective. Note whether these positive findings link with action steps in 
teacher’s PDP. Over this school year during my observations and walkthroughs, I’ve noticed your growing knowledge of NM’s content standards for [XX] and 
how you are orienting lessons around those standards. Did that online course about Common Core standards help? 
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(ONLY APPLICABLE FOR THE LAST CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR.) THE THREE STRONGEST ELEMENTS FROM DOMAIN 1 OR 4 IN EITHER THE OBSERVED LESSON OR OVER 
THE COURSE OF THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR. Principal writes answers here. 


C. Identify challenges facing the teacher 


1S: 


Principal asks teacher to reflect on what changes she should make to improve the lesson next time, using student artifacts if possible. Next time, | would 
change how | introduced the standard... | would like some help addressing student actions such as ... 


14. 


Principal paraphrases the teacher's identified challenges. Is sounds like what’s challenging you is X, Y, & Z. Is this right? 


15. 


Principal comments on concrete, specific challenges. Teacher responds. Principal lists all elements from Domains 2 and 3 where the teacher’s level of 
performance was rated as ineffective or minimally effective. If no elements were so rated, principal identifies the 1-3 elements where the teacher could 
continue to improve. If Domain 2 or 3 is rated effective or minimally effective, then principal and teacher must identify a professional growth plan. | noticed 
the lesson included negative interactions between you and students. | rated element 2A ineffective because ... 


16. 


THE ONE TO THREE ELEMENTS FROM DOMAIN 2 OR 3 IN THE OBSERVED LESSON THAT COULD MOST IMPROVE. Principal writes answers here. 
4. 
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17. 


(ONLY APPLICABLE FOR THE LAST CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR.) Principal comments on concrete, specific things that could improve related to teacher’s 
professionalism. Teacher responds. Principal lists all elements from Domains 1 and 4 where the teacher’s level of performance was rated as ineffective or 
minimally effective. If no elements were so rated, principal identifies the 1-3 elements where the teacher could continue to improve. 


Over this school year during my observations and walkthroughs, I’ve noticed that you are struggling to connect to the non-English speaking families of your 
students. Let’s discuss how to access translation services from the district to help. 


18. 


(ONLY APPLICABLE FOR THE LAST CONFERENCE OF THE YEAR.) THE ONE TO THREE ELEMENTS FROM DOMAIN 14 OR 4 IN EITHER THE OBSERVED LESSON OR OVER THE 
COURSE OF THE CURRENT SCHOOL YEAR THAT COULD MOST IMPROVE. Principal writes answers here. 
1; 


D. Generate ideas for addressing teacher’s challenges 


19. Principal offers ideas for addressing the teacher's challenges from Steps 16 & 18. The following online professional development modules might address 
these challenges... 

20. Teacher responds to ideas by either adding or suggesting amendments. 

21. Principal and teacher collaborate to prioritize the ideas and commit to next steps. List specific professional development modules if applicable. Principal writes 


answers here. Teacher prompts for clarification: Can you elaborate on that? Can you give me an example? 
Top priority: 


2nd priority: 


3rd priority: 


One thing teacher suggests she will try differently tomorrow. 
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E. End positively 


22. Principal asks if this conversation was helpful. Teacher gives feedback on what worked and what didn’t work. My goal for this conversation was {AIM} and | 
appreciated your {specific feedback} about what did work and {specific feedback} about what didn’t work. 

23. Principal makes a final positive statement, recognizing growth and progress. 

24. Teacher thanks principal for time and insights. 


Appendix C. Control group guides for principals and teachers 


This appendix presents copies of the guidance that was sent to control group principals 
and teachers. 


Principal version of control group guide 


“REL 


SOUTHWEST 


Guidance for New Mexico 
Principals About Provision of 
Feedback to Teachers 


School year 2015-2016 


Dear Principals: 


Purpose of this guide 
This guide summarizes training offered by the New Mexico PED to principals about effec- 
tive feedback to teachers after formal classroom observations using NM TEACH Observa- 


tion rubric. 


We encourage you to use the enclosed five stages for effective feedback to teachers. We 
hope that you will find it useful, and we encourage you to adapt it to your needs. 


Five Stages of Feedback from Principals to Teachers 

1. Start with a reflection or targeted question. 
Example: “What was your objective for the activity?” 

2. Present evidence to the teacher. 


Example: “When you framed some questions to promote student achievement 6 of 20 stu- 
dents were involved.” 


3. Identify 1-3 areas of concern. 


Example: “The discussion about the word problem was teacher centered, providing minimal 
opportunity for students to discuss in pairs or in small groups.” 


4. Give the teacher actions they should take. 


Example: “As you plan your lessons, identify sample problems for students to discuss and 
analyze in pairs or groups.” 


5. Seta timeline by which the action should be taken. 
This guide is part of a research study 


You are receiving this guide because you have agreed to be a part of a research study con- 
ducted by the Regional Education Laboratory (REL) Southwest. The study is testing out 
two types of guidance for principals about feedback to teachers. For more information 
about the study, please see http://relsouthwest.sedl.org/nmpf. 


Your participation and feedback on surveys in this study will help REL Southwest research- 
ers give independent feedback to New Mexico PED about NM TEACH. To ensure the 
success of the study, we ask that you not share or forward this document to anyone 
outside your school. It is critical that not all principals receive this guide so that we may 
compare outcomes in schools depending on the type of guidance they received. Sharing 
the guide with others outside your school undermines the study. 
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What to expect from the research study 


Participation in the study is voluntary and will not impact principals’ or teachers’ effec- 
tiveness ratings. REL Southwest invited all public schools in the state to participate in the 
study. Among those that agreed to participate, REL Southwest selected at random half to 
receive this guide. You are among the schools selected to obtain this guide at the begin- 
ning of the 2015-2016 school year. 


In each school that agrees to participate in the study, REL Southwest asked principals and 
teachers to fill out an on-line, 30-minute survey once in spring 2015, and we will again a 
final time in spring 2016. We will email an Amazon gift card in the amount of $25 to prin- 
cipals and to teachers each time they complete the survey. Answers will be confidential, 
and will only be reported in aggregate form in a public research report. 


If you have any questions about the research study, please do not hesitate to contact us at 
FeedbackStudy-relsw@rand.org. 


How the guide fits into New Mexico’s teacher evaluation system 


New Mexico’s Public Education Department requires that principals (or school leaders) 
observe teachers formally two or three times per year (with 20 minute observations), and 
informally throughout the school year (with 3—5 minute “walk-throughs”). The 5 stages for 
feedback list above are intended to help you structure the conversations that occur after 
the formal classroom observations. 


The formal observation occurs three times per school year if the teacher is being observed 
by a single observer, and twice a year if the teacher is observed by two observers (such as 
a principal and assistant principal). For teachers being observed three times, the obser- 
vations must take place by October 15th, December 20, and April 15th. Teachers being 
observed twice must be observed by December 20 and April 15th. 


When formally observing teachers, principals must use the NM Teach Observation Rubric 
(available at http://www.nctq.org/docs)NMTEACH_Rubric.pdf). The principal must 
provide feedback to the teacher within 10 calendar days of each formal observation. The 
formal, formative feedback contains three types of information: (1) scores from each of the 
domains in the observation rubric, (2) how these scores are tied to the narrative feedback 
from the observer, and (3) recommendations for professional development through online 
modules. 


In addition, teachers who receive a rating of ineffective or minimally effective must be 
placed on growth plans, which require more frequent observations of teachers, and support 
for teachers to improve through instructional coaches or professional development courses. 
Teachers who do not show improvement after 90 days of being placed on the growth plan 
can be recommended for dismissal or reassignment. 


The formal observations that are the subject of this guide are one part of a larger teacher 
evaluation system that was mandated in all New Mexico public schools starting in 2013- 
2014. For details on the teacher evaluation rating system and how it works, see http://www. 
ped.state.nm.us/ped/NMTeachIndex.html. 
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Teacher version of control group guide 


“REL 


SOUTHWEST 


Guidance for Post-Observation 
Feedback to Teachers 
School year 2015-2016 
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Dear Teachers: 


Purpose of this document 


This document is to remind you that you have a right to receive feedback from your 
schools leaders within 10 days of their formal classroom observations that are to occur 2-3 
times in the 2015-2016 school year as a part of the state teacher evaluation system called 
NMTEACH. 


As a part of NMTEACH, a school leader is supposed to formally observe and rate your 
classroom 2—3 times this school year. They are supposed to observe your class for a 
minimum of 20 minutes each time. 


The formal observation occurs three times per school year if the teacher is being observed 
by a single observer, and twice a year if they are observed by two observers (such as a prin- 
cipal and assistant principal). For teachers being observed three times, the observations 
must take place by October 15th, mid-January and April 15th. Teachers being observed 
twice must be observed by mid-January and April 15th. 


When formally observing teachers, principals must use the NMTEACH Observation 
Rubric (available at http://www.nctq.org/docss/NMTEACH_Rubric.pdf). The principal 
must provide feedback to the teacher within 10 calendar days of each formal observation. 
The formal, formative feedback contains three types of information: (1) scores from each of 
the domains in the observation rubric, (2) how these scores are tied to the narrative feed- 
back from the observer, and (3) recommendations for professional development through 
online modules. 


In addition, teachers who receive a rating of ineffective or minimally effective must be 
placed on growth plans, which require more frequent observations of teachers, and support 
for teachers to improve through instructional coaches or professional development courses. 
Teachers who do not show improvement after 90 days of being placed on the growth plan 
can be recommended for dismissal or reassignment. 


For details on the teacher evaluation rating system and how it works, see http://www.ped. 
state.nm.us/ped/NMTeachIndex.html. 


This document is part of a research study 


You are receiving this because you have agreed to be a part of a research study conduct- 
ed by the Regional Education Laboratory (REL) Southwest. The study is testing out two 
types of guidance about post-observation feedback for principals and teachers, along with 
a reminder of how often formal observations and post-observation feedback should occur. 


For more information about the study, please see http://relsouthwest.sedl.org/nmpf. 


To ensure the success of the study, we ask that you not share or forward this document 
to anyone outside your school. It is critical that not all teachers receive this document 
so that we may compare outcomes in schools depending on the type of information they 
received. 
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What to expect from the research study 


Participation in the study is voluntary and will not impact teachers’ or principals’ effec- 
tiveness ratings. REL Southwest invited all public schools in the state to participate in the 
study. Among those that agreed to participate, REL Southwest selected at random half of 
schools to receive this document. You are among the schools selected to obtain the guide 
at the beginning of the 2015-2016 school year. 


In each school that agrees to participate in the study, REL Southwest asked principals and 
teachers to fill out an on-line, 30-minute survey once in spring 2015, and we will again 
a final time in spring 2016. We will email an Amazon gift card in the amount of $25 to 
teachers and to principals each time they complete the survey. Answers will be confiden- 
tial, and will only be reported in aggregate form in a public research report. 


If you have any questions about the research study, please do not hesitate to contact us at 
FeedbackStudy-relsw@rand.org. 
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Appendix D. Data, sample, and methodology 


This appendix describes the study data, analysis sample, and methodology. 
Study data 


This study used both primary and secondary data sources. Primary data collected for the 
study consisted of principal and teacher surveys administered in spring 2015 and spring 
2016. The secondary data consisted of administrative data from the New Mexico Public 
Education Department (NM PED) about schools (such as school level, district name, 
and charter status), principals (such as demographic characteristics, years of experience, 
and education), teachers (such as NUTEACH Observation Rubric scores, NMUTEACH 
summative scores, demographic characteristics, years of experience, and education attain- 
ment), and students (such as demographic characteristics and Partnership for Assessment 
of Readiness for College and Careers [PARCC] assessment scores) for the 2014/15 and 
2015/16 school years. In addition, the publicly available school report card grade measure 
was used as a complementary outcome measure for student achievement at the school level. 


Table D1 lists variables used as controls for each research question along with the source 
of the data for the variable (principal survey, teacher survey, or administrative data). Vari- 
ables for which treatment and control groups were equivalent at baseline (that is, prior to 
random assignment) were omitted from the impact estimates (for example, the percentage 
of students in a school eligible for the federal school lunch program in the 2014/15 school 
year). 


Table D1. Control variables used in regression analyses in a study on the impact of a feedback 
conference checklist in sample New Mexico public schools, 2014/15 


Research question 
1 ae 


Conference Teacher 3: 4. 5. 
feedback professional Quality of Student Perception 
Covariate quality development instruction achievement of checklist Data source 


Student-level covariates 


English learner student indicator NM PED student 
v demographic file 
Eligibility for the federal school lunch NM PED student 
program indicator v demographic file 
Poverty indicator? NM PED student 
v demographic file 
Four indicators for race/ethnicity (American NM PED student 
Indian/Alaska Native, Black, Hispanic, demographic file 
other race/ethnicity). White is the reference 
category. Vv 
Baseline student PARCC scores NM PED student 
v demographic file 
Baseline school report card grade NM PED 
Vv administrative file 


(continued) 
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Table D1. Control variables used in regression analyses in a study on the impact of a feedback 


conference checklist in New Mexico, 2014/15 (continued) 


Covariate 
Principal-level covariates 
Male 


Research question 


instruction achievement of checklist 


Data source 


NM PED principal 
demographic file 


Years of service 


NM PED principal 
demographic file 


Compensation 


NM PED principal 
demographic file 


Four indicators for race/ethnicity (American 
Indian/Alaska Native, Asian, Black, 
Hispanic). White is the reference category. 


NM PED principal 
demographic file 


Three indicators for highest degree 
(doctorate, master’s, education specialist). 
Bachelor’s is the reference category. 


NM PED principal 
demographic file 


Baseline outcome index score of quality of 
conference 


Principal survey 
data 


Six measures of principal-reported 
professional development quality (sufficiently 
resourced, easy to access, easy to 
customize, sufficiently available, convenient, 
aligned with observation rubric) 


Teacher-level covariates 
Male 


Principal survey 
data 


NM PED teacher 
demographic file 


Years of service 


NM PED teacher 
demographic file 


Compensation 


NM PED teacher 
demographic file 


Four indicators for race/ethnicity (American 
Indian/Alaska Native, Asian, Black, 
Hispanic). White is the reference category) 


NM PED teacher 
demographic file 


Three indicators for highest degree 
(doctorate, master’s, education specialist). 
Bachelor’s is the reference category. 
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M PED teacher 
emographic file 


Qa 


average, principal rating 


NMTEACH, creating an environment for NMTEACH 
learning (domain 2) average, principal rating evaluation data 
NMTEACH, teaching for learning (domain 3) NMTEACH 


evaluation data 


NMTEACH, creating an environment for 
learning (domain 2) average, self-rating 


Teacher survey 
data 


NMTEACH, teaching for learning (domain 3) 
average, self-rating 


Teacher survey 
data 


Baseline outcome index score about quality 
of conference 


Teacher survey 
data 


Baseline measure of given professional 
development outcome 


Teacher survey 
data 


(continued) 


Table D1. Control variables used in regression analyses in a study on the impact of a feedback 
conference checklist in New Mexico, 2014/15 (continued) 


Research question 


1. 2. 
Conference Teacher 3. 4. Be 
feedback professional Quality of Student Perception 
Covariate quality development instruction achievement of checklist Data source 


School-aggregate covariates 


Three indicators for level of school (high; NM PED school 
junior high; middle). Elementary is the demographic file 
reference category. Vv Vv Vv 

Five indicators for race/ethnicity (American NM PED student 
Indian, Asian, Black, Hispanic, Hawaiian/ demographic file 
Pacific Islander). White is the reference 

category. Vv Vv Vv Vv 

Study stratum Vv Vv Vv Vv Study variable 
Treatment status Vv Vv Vv Vv Study variable 


NM PED is New Mexico Public Education Department. NMTEACH is New Mexico’s state system for educator evaluation. PARCC is Part- 
nership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers. 


Note: Control variables are for 2014/15, and the study outcomes are for 2015/16. PARCC scores are used to measure student 
achievement. 


a. This is an indicator for whether student receives services such as the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program and Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families. 


Source: Authors’ compilation of administrative data obtained from New Mexico Public Education Department. 


Outcome measures 


For research question | the study team constructed four indexes using principal survey 
data and five indexes using teacher survey data to summarize principals’ and teachers’ per- 
ceptions of the quality of post-observation conferences. (See the methodology subsection 
of this appendix for a description of how these indexes were developed.) In addition, the 
average duration of conferences reported by principals and teachers in the surveys provid- 
ed an outcome measure of time burden. 


For research question 2 the outcome measures included teacher responses from the spring 
2016 survey on whether their principals recommended they take professional development 
during the 2015/16 year on general topics or on specific topics aligned with items in the 
NMTEACH Observation Rubric. Additional outcome measures came from teacher survey 
responses about whether teachers completed any professional development. Last, the study 
team created an indicator to measure whether a teacher followed the principal’s profes- 
sional development recommendations. The indicator equaled zero only if the teacher did 
not take professional development that was recommended by the principal; otherwise, it 
equaled 1 (so that teachers are not penalized for taking professional development that was 
not recommended by the principal). If the principal did not recommend professional devel- 
opment and the teacher did not take professional development, the teacher was also coded 
as following recommendations. 


For research question 3 the study team used ratings on the 2015/16 NMTEACH Observa- 
tion Rubric to construct outcome measures of the quality of teacher instruction. Item-level 
scores in each domain were averaged across the two or three teacher observations within 
the school year and combined into four domain scores. Also, the study team collected 
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teachers’ selfreports in the surveys on the 10 items in two domains of NUYTEACH— 
creating an environment for learning and teaching for learning—and created domain- 
level averages of the selfreported scores. 


For research question 4 student spring 2016 PARCC scores in math and English language 
arts measured at the school level were the outcome measures of student achievement. 
Students in New Mexico in grades 3-11 take the PARCC assessments annually, so the 
study team considered 2015/16 scale scores in grades 4-11 as outcomes, controlling for 
spring 2015 scores. In addition, the study team also used as a second outcome measure 
the school report card grade. Each school report card grade, published annually by NM 
PED, is a composite of multiple measures of student achievement in reading, math, and 
English language arts and is reported as an A, B, C, D, or F. These measures include value- 
added measures; the percentage of students who are proficient in a given year; the rate at 
which an individual student’s test scores grow; the rate at which average test scores grow; 
and, for high schools, the graduation rate. An additional 5 percent of the school grade is 
determined by attendance measures and student responses to an annual survey designed to 
determine whether teachers are using good learning practices. 


Research question 5 measures implementation fidelity using responses to spring 2016 
surveys completed by principals and teachers on whether the study participants had seen 
the feedback conference checklist and whether they had used it. 


Sample 


Recruitment of principals and schools into the study started in spring 2015, when the 
study team assessed the 929 schools in the state for eligibility. Next, the study team invited 
786 public school principals (all kindergarten through grade 12 public school principals 
of regularinstruction public schools in the state, including charter schools but excluding 
such special-purpose schools as credit recovery schools, special education—only schools, 
and preschools) to participate in the research study. Among the 786 invited principals, 
339 consented to participate in the study (figure D1). In summer 2015 the study team con- 
ducted a blocked random assignment of schools to the treatment and control groups. Each 
school was assigned to one of three levels (elementary, middle, or high school) and to one 
of four geographic locations (Metro Albuquerque, North Central, Northwest, or South- 
east). Charter schools were assigned to their own stratum. Within each of the resulting 
13 strata, half the schools were randomly assigned to the treatment group, and half were 
assigned to the control group. 


Outcome data for research questions 1, 2, and 5 rely on surveys of principals and teachers. 
Of the 339 principals who consented to participate in the study at baseline, 179 completed 
both the spring 2015 and the spring 2016 surveys. In each school where the principal con- 
sented to participate in the study as of spring 2015, the study team randomly sampled up 
to 10 teachers!! for recruitment to participate in the teacher surveys. Recruitment yielded 
929 teachers who completed the spring 2015 and spring 2016 surveys. To answer research 
question 3, NM PED provided the study team teacher observation data for the 2014/15 and 
2015/16 school years for 4,551 teachers in treatment group schools and 4,556 teachers in 
control group schools. For research question 4, 2015/16 achievement test data for 41,366 
students in treatment group schools and 38,500 students in control group schools were 
obtained from NM PED administrative records. 
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Figure D1. Consolidated standards of reporting trials diagram for a study on the 
impact of a feedback conference checklist in New Mexico, 2015/16 


Schools assessed for eligibility 
N=929 


Did not meet inclusion criteria n = 143 


Invited schools n = 786 
Did not consent to participate n = 447 
I 


Randomized schools 
n= 339 


4 


Schools allocated to treatment group Schools allocated to control group 
n=172 n=167 

Teachers allocated to treatment group Teachers allocated to control group 
n=1,527 n=1,505 
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Research questions 1, 2, and 5 


| 


Principal survey treatment sample Principal survey control sample 
n=95 n=84 

Teacher survey treatment sample Teacher survey control sample 
n= 456 n=473 


Research question 3 


Teacher observation treatment sample Teacher observation control sample 
n= 4,551 n= 4,556 


Research question 4 


Student treatment sample Student control sample 
n= 41,366 n = 38,500 


Source: Authors’ compilation 


Attrition is a concern for research questions 1 and 2, for which the analysis relies on 
survey data. Overall data attrition was 47 percent for principals: of the 339 principals who 
consented to participate in the study, 179 completed the spring 2016 survey (45 percent 
attrition for the treatment group and 50 percent for the control group). Attrition was even 
higher for teachers: of the 3,032 teachers who were contacted in the 339 study schools, 
929 completed the spring 2016 survey—70 percent attrition for the treatment group and 
69 percent for the control group.!” The difference in attrition rates across treatment group 
schools and control group schools is 5 percentage points for principals and 1 percentage 
point for teachers. The study team examined whether attrition affected the baseline equiv- 
alence when schools were assigned to the treatment and control groups (table D2). At time 
of assignment, statistically significant differences in characteristics between principals and 
teachers in treatment and control groups were found for principals whose highest degree 
was a bachelor’s and for teachers for years in current district, compensation, percentage 
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who were White, and percentage who were Hispanic. At time of the spring 2016 survey, 
no significant differences in characteristics were found among principals. Among teachers, 
significant differences were found in percentage who were White, percentage who were 
Hispanic, those whose highest degree was a bachelor’s, and those whose highest degree was 
a master’s. The study team included controls for all covariates that at assignment showed 
statistically significantly differences across the treatment group and the control group. 


Table D2. Comparison of principal and teacher samples at baseline and of those who responded to 
both the spring 2015 and spring 2016 surveys, 2014/15 and 2015/16 


Treatment group Control group 


Responded Responded 
to spring to spring 


2015 and 2015 and Significance Significance 
Attime of spring 2016 At time of spring 2016 at time of after 
Principal and teacher characteristics assignment surveys assignment surveys assignment follow up 


Principal characteristics 


Male (percent) 28 26 32 32 

Years in district (mean) 6.3 6.4 5.7 6.6 

Years of service (mean) 12 13 12 12 

Compensation amount (mean $) 74,556 74,333 73,550 74,229 

American Indian/Alaska Native (percent) 5 4 2 2 

Asian (percent) 0 0 2 2 * 

Black (percent) <1 1 <1 1 

Hispanic (percent) 36 35 39 34 

White (percent) 58 61 56 59 

Doctoral degree (percent) 6 6 4 4 

Master’s degree (percent) 80 78 81 85 

Bachelor’s degree (percent) 7.10 8 15 10 £% 

No degree (percent) 1.20 1 0 0 

Total number 169 95 165 84 

Teacher characteristics 

Male (percent) 21 16 21 14 

Years in district (mean) 7.4 7.2 8 7.3 ae 

Years of service (mean) 11 10 11 10 

Annual compensation (mean $) 46,138 44,691 44,753 45,271 * 

American Indian/Alaska Native (percent) 5 5 4 3 

Asian (percent) 2 3 2 2 

Black (percent) 1 <1 fr 1 

Hispanic (percent) 35 33 30 25 ERE al 
White (percent) 57 59 63 68 He iil 
Doctoral degree (percent) <1 <1 <1 <1 

Master’s degree (percent) 39 37 42 45 ** 
Bachelor’s degree (percent) 59 59 57 53 * 
No degree (percent) <1 2 <1 1 

Certified teacher (percent) 99 99 99 99 

Total number 1,527 456 1,505 473 


* Statistically significant at p < .05; ** statistically significant at p < .01; *** statistically significant at p < .0O01. 


Note: Significance at time of assignment indicates whether there were statistically significantly different group means among baseline 
survey respondents. Significance after follow up indicates whether there were statistically significantly different group means among 
spring 2016 survey respondents. 


Source: Authors’ calculations based on administrative data from the New Mexico Public Education Department. 
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To check the success of randomization, the study team compared baseline characteristics 
with overall state characteristics for schools, principals, teachers, and students (table D3). 
The purposes were to test for the baseline statistical equivalence of the treatment and 
control groups for research questions 3 and 4 and to validate that treatment and control 
group schools represented the state substantively. Randomization was successful in bal- 
ancing all of the school-, principal-, teacher-, and student-level characteristics with the 
exception of receiving a C on the school report card. Significantly more schools in the 
treatment group received a C on their school report card than in the control group. 


Tables D4—D8 present baseline summary statistics for all outcome measures. 


Table D3. Comparison of school, principal, teacher, and student characteristics at 
baseline, 2014/15 


Treatment Control 


Characteristic Statewide group group 


School characteristic 


Average number of teachers 26 26 26 
Average number of students 441 442 443 
School report card grade A (percent) 16 11 16 
School report card grade B (percent) 20 16 23 
School report card grade C (percent) 26 35*** 20 
School report card grade D (percent) 23 21 22 
School report card grade F (percent) 16 16 17 
High school (percent) 24 21 20 
Middle school (percent) 17 17 14 
Elementary school (percent) 53 61 64 
Total number of schools 892 171 167 
Principal characteristic 

Male (percent) 36 26 32 
Hispanic (percent) 35 34 37 
White (percent) 59 62 56 
Other race/ethnicity (percent) 6 4 

Years in district (mean) 6 7 

Years of service (mean) 13 13 13 
Doctorate degree (percent) 4 6 6 
Master’s degree (percent) 82 79 82 
Bachelor’s degree (percent) 10 8 11 
Total number of schools 762 171 167 
Teacher characteristic 

Male (percent) 22.7 22 21 
Years in district (mean) 7.5 7.2 7.5 
Years of service (mean) 11.1 11 11 
Compensation amount (mean $) 44,889 45,063 44,669 
American Indian/Alaska Native (percent) 3.1 4.4 3.8 
Asian (percent) 2 2.3 2 
Black (percent) 1.1 1.3 1.5 
Hispanic (percent) 33.8 35 32 

(continued) 
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Table D3. Comparison of school, principal, teacher, and student characteristics at 
baseline, 2014/15 (continued) 


Treatment Control 
Characteristic Statewide group group 
White (percent) 59.8 56 61 
Doctorate degree (percent) <1 <1 <1 
Master’s degree (percent) 41.9 40 41 
Bachelor’s degree (percent) 54.6 57 57 
No degree (percent) 2.2 1.7 1.5 
Certified teacher (percent) 96.8 96 96 
Teacher observation score 3.4 3.4 3.4 
Total number of schools 862 169 164 
Student characteristic 
Poverty level (percent) 68 69 68 
English learner students (percent) 15 17 16 
Students in special education (percent) 13 13 13 
Gifted students (percent) 4 4 4 
American Indian/Alaska Native (percent) 12 14 12 
Asian (percent) 9 9 10 
Black (percent) 17 16 19 
Hispanic (percent) 58 58 58 
White (percent) 26 25 25 
Standardized math PARCC 0.00 0.00 0.04 
Standardized English language arts PARCC 0.00 -0.02 -0.01 
Total number of schools 876 163 157 


*** Statistically significant at p < .001. 
PARCC is the Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers assessments. 


Source: Authors’ calculations based on administrative data from the New Mexico Public Education Department 


Table D4. Baseline summary statistics for principal-reported feedback conference 
quality, 2014/15 


Baseline Baseline Number in Number 
treatment control treatment in control 
group mean group mean Facey) Facet) ) 
(standard (standard analysis analysis 
Outcome Data source deviation) deviation) sample sample 
Supportive conference Principal survey 78.59 76.12 
(O-100 scale) (12.19) (12.70) 94 79 
Specific feedback conference Principal survey 83.80 81.22 
(0-100 scale) (14.10) (15.81) 95 80 
Data-driven conference Principal survey 76.92 75.15 
(O-100 scale) (19.79) (19.68) 95 81 
Well-prepared, collaborative Principal survey 65.84 61.50 
conference (O-—100 scale) (16.19) (15.67) 94 76 
Conference duration Principal survey 34.24 32.23 
(minutes) (13.72) (11.77) 92 75 


Note: Baseline treatment and control group means presented are baseline summary statistics for the sample 
included in the analysis. 


Source: Authors’ calculations based on survey data collected for this study. 
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Table D5. Baseline summary statistics for teacher-reported feedback conference quality, 2014/15 


Baseline mean 


Number of teachers in 


Number of teachers at 


Number of schools in 


(standard deviation) analysis sample assignment analysis sample 
Data Treatment Cory ace)| Treatment Control Treatment Control Treatment Ceri ace) | 

Outcome source group group group Facey) 9) group group group group 
Best practices Teacher 15.32 73.72 394 421 1,361 1,347 147 142 
conference survey (18.88) (19.26) 
(0-100 scale) 
Data-driven Teacher 63.81 61.91 394 421 1,361 1,365 147 144 
conference survey (21.86) (22.09) 
(O-100 scale) 
Specific and Teacher 68.99 69.71 406 434 1,365 1,349 148 142 
actionable feedback survey (24.21) (24.49) 
conference 
(0-100 scale) 
Principal-dominated Teacher 35.22 33.05 400 432 1,365 1,365 148 144 
conference survey (19.29) (18.96) 
(O-100 scale) 
Well-rounded Teacher 69.23 68.51 391 410 1,361 1,331 147 140 
conference survey (21.17) (21.05) 
(0-100 scale) 
Conference duration Teacher 31.42 30.39 402 427 1,389 1,355 150 143 
(minutes) survey (16.16) (14.47) 


Note: Baseline and control group means presented are baseline summary statistics for the sample included in the analysis. Assign- 
ment is assignment of schools to treatment and control groups. 


Source: Authors’ calculations based on survey data collected for this study. 


Table D6. Baseline summary statistics for teacher professional development outcomes, 2014/15 


Data 
source 


Baseline mean 
(standard deviation) 


Treatment 


group 


Control 


group 


Number of teachers in 


analysis sample 


Treatment 
group 


Control 
group 


Number of teachers at 


assignment 


Treatment 
group 


Control 
group 


Number of schools in 


analysis sample 


Treatment 
group 


Control 
group 


Observation domain— Teacher 0.031 0.055 386 403 1,173 1,186 145 139 
specific professional survey (0.174) (0.227) 

development 

recommended by 

principal 

General professional Teacher 0.150 0.200 393 409 1,315 1,297 146 140 
development survey (0.357) (0.400) 

recommended by 

principal 

Take-up of any Teacher 0.821 0.851 393 409 1,348 1,329 146 140 
professional survey (0.383) (0.357) 

development by 

teacher 

Teacher follows Teacher 0.899 0.862 386 398 343 482 146 138 
principal’s survey (0.302) (0.346) 


professional 
development 
recommendation 


Note: Baseline and control group means presented are baseline summary statistics for the sample included in the analysis. Assign- 


ment is assignment of schools to treatment and control groups. 


Source: Authors’ calculations based on survey data collected for this study. 
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Table D7. Baseline summary statistics for teacher instructional practice, 2014/15 


Number of teachers Number of teachers Number of schools in 


Baseline mean 


thereto et (standard deviation) in analysis sample at assignment analysis sample 
practice (NMTEACH Treatment Control Treatment Control Treatment Control Treatment Control 
domains) Data source group group group group group group group group 
Planning and Administrative 3.18 3.24 3,390 3,493 4,482 4,548 165 161 
preparation domain, data (1.15) (1.12) 

principal rating 

(1-5 scale) 

Creating an Administrative 3.18 3.19 3,541 3,603 4,551 4,556 170 162 
environment for data (1.11) (1.08) 

learning domain, 

principal rating 

(1-5 scale) 

Teaching for learning Administrative 3.15 3.15 3,541 3,603 4,551 4,556 170 162 
domain, principal data (1.12) (1.09) 

rating (1-5 scale) 

Professionalism Administrative 3.26 3.26 3,360 3,492 A511 4,548 166 161 
domain, principal data (1.18) (1.14) 

rating (1-5 scale) 

Creating an Teacher 3.47 3.46 420 440 1,373 1,365 149 144 
environment for survey (1.1.0) (1.17) 

learning domain, 

teacher self-rating 

(1-5 scale) 

Teaching for learning Teacher 3.37 3.30 418 438 1,373 1,365 149 144 
domain, teacher self- survey (1.08) (1.14) 


rating (1-5 scale) 


Note: Baseline and control group means presented are baseline summary statistics for the sample included in the analysis. Assign- 
ment is assignment of schools to treatment and control groups. 


Source: Authors’ calculations based on administrative data from the New Mexico Public Education Department. 


Table D8. Baseline summary statistics for student Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for 
College and Careers assessment scores, 2014/15 


Baseline mean 
(standard 


Number of 
students in 


Number of 
students at 


Number of schools 


School level Subject 


Data source 


CAVE LAC) ) analysis sample 


Treatment Control Treatment Control 


group group group group 


assignment analysis sample 


Treatment Control Treatment Control 
group group group group 


Elementary Math Administrative 0.125 0.160 9,255 9,898 15,197 16,213 97 102 
data (1.04) (1.04) 

English language Administrative —0.046 0.001 9,042 9,709 14,973 16,024 97 102 
arts data (1.01) (1.02) 

Middle Math Administrative 0.084 0.076 14,162 10,582 15,663 11,752 64 60 
data (0.95) (0.95) 

English language Administrative 0.000 -0.018 14,208 10,501 15,671 11,684 64 60 
arts data (0.89) (0.90) 

High Math Administrative -0.230 -0.132 9,324 9,341 10,506 10,535 35 34 
data (0.96) (1.04) 

English language Administrative -—0.011 0.105 9,467 9,439 10,606 10,655 35 34 
arts data (1.07) (1.1.0) 


Note: Baseline and control group means presented are baseline summary statistics for the sample included in the analysis. Assign- 
ment is assignment of schools to treatment and control groups. 


Source: Authors’ calculations based on administrative data from the New Mexico Public Education Department. 
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Methodology 


Starting in April 2015, the study team invited 786 public school principals in New Mexico to 
participate in the study and complete the spring 2015 survey; 339 consented to participate. 


Principals completed the spring 2015 surveys between May 1, 2015, and September 1, 2015. 
Completion of the baseline survey signaled consent to participate. About 80 percent of 
consenting principals had responded by the end of May 2015. 


When a principal completed the spring 2015 survey (defined as responding to the survey 
through at least the items that compose outcome measures in the analysis), the study team 
emailed on the same date a survey to up to 10 randomly selected teachers in that princi- 
pal’s school. Teachers completed the spring 2015 teacher surveys between May 1, 2015, and 
September 18, 2015. About 80 percent of consenting teachers had responded by August 31, 
2015. 


Once the spring 2015 principal survey was closed and the final set of schools established 
in fall 2015, the study team emailed to all treatment group principals on the same date 
the checklist guide contained in appendix B. Also on that date the study team emailed 
to control group principals the two-page guide contained in appendix C. In fall 2015 the 
study team sent to teachers who had consented in spring or summer 2015 to participate in 
the study and who were working in treatment group schools the teacher checklist guide, 
which was the same checklist the principals received but with a teacher-oriented intro- 
duction (see appendix B). The study team sent teachers who consented to participate and 
who were working in control group schools a short reminder of their rights to classroom 
observations (see appendix C). 


Participating teachers received their materials in two waves. Most received their checklist 
or control materials from the study team electronically on the same date in fall 2015 that 
their principal did. But the balance of participating teachers got their materials two weeks 
later when the spring 2015 teacher survey was closed. The delay gave teachers whose prin- 
cipals had recently consented to the study more time to complete the teacher survey before 
receiving the checklist guide. 


The study team emailed all participating principals and teachers a request to complete the 
spring 2016 survey on the same date in April 2016 along with up to seven email reminders 
(sent every second week) to nonrespondents. The survey remained open for approximately 
three months and was closed on July 26, 2016. 


Development of outcome measures for research question 1 


The study team constructed nine indexes from principal and teacher survey data to summa- 
rize principal and teacher perceptions of the quality of post-observation conferences—four 
of the indexes used principal survey data and five used teacher survey data. These indexes 
were derived through exploratory factor analysis of the 2014/15 data using multiple survey 
items written by the study team to measure the intended impacts of the modified Carnegie 
Foundation Feedback Checklist. The precise number of items retained in each scale was 
determined using a principal components method to examine the factor loading for each 
item (table D9). As an initial step, factors for which the minimum eigenvalue was greater 
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Table D9. Principal and teacher indexes on the content, structure, and utility of post-observation 
feedback conferences, 2014/15 and 2015/16 


Indexes Coefficient alpha 


Principal indexes 


Supportive conference Spring 2015: .83 
- Ended the conference on a positive note Spring 2016: .86 
+ High level of collaboration in feedback conferences 

- Reverse coded: high level of conflict in feedback conferences 

+ Large majority of teachers seemed to trust and accept feedback 

* Felt positively about feedback to teachers in conferences 

+ Enjoyed most of the post-observation feedback conferences 

+ Feedback session, separate from professional development, helped teacher improve instruction 


Specific and actionable feedback conference Spring 2015: .79 
* Identified at least one positive practice that the teacher did well Spring 2016: .80 
+ Identified at least one challenge facing the teacher 

* Provided all teachers with a written or online summary of observation with comments 

: Provided specific feedback to teachers about their performance 

- Provided actionable feedback to teachers about their performance 


Data-driven conference Spring 2015: .75 
+ Identified at least one challenge facing the teacher Spring 2016: .79 
+ Used rubric scores to praise or critique instructional practices 

+ Used rubric scores to recommend professional development 


Well-prepared, collaborative conference Spring 2015: .70 
- Teacher brought documents to the conference (for example, lesson plan or professional development plan) Spring 2016: .76 
* School leader brought documents to the conference (teacher’s report card or professional development plan) 

* Mutually developed next steps for instruction 

+ High level of collaboration in feedback conferences 

* Feedback session, separate from professional development, helped teacher improve instruction 


Teacher indexes 


Best practices conference Spring 2015: .92 
* Teacher brought documents to the conference (for example, lesson plan or professional development plan) Spring 2016: .91 
* School leader brought documents to the conference (teacher’s report card or professional development plan) 

* School leader identified at least one positive practice 

* School leader identified at least one challenge 

- School leader used rubric scores to praise or critique 

* School leader ended conference on a positive note 

+ Each conference followed a predictable format 

+ Walked away with a clear understanding of school leader’s feedback 

* School leader listened to teacher during conference 

- Reverse coded: high level of conflict in feedback conference 

+ Provided with a written or online summary of observation with comments 


Data-driven conference Spring 2015: .93 
* Teacher brought documents to the conference (for example, lesson plan or professional development plan) Spring 2016: .92 
* School leader brought documents to the conference (teacher’s report card or professional development plan) 

* School leader identified at least one challenge 

- School leader used rubric scores to praise or critique instructional practices 

* School leader used rubric scores to recommend professional development 

+ Mutually developed next steps for instruction 

* Received actionable feedback about performance 

- Committed to specific next steps to improve instruction 

+ Obtained tailored recommendations for professional development 

+ Feedback session, separate from professional development, helped teacher improve instruction 


(continued) 


Table D9. Principal and teacher indexes on the content, structure, and utility of post-observation 
feedback conferences, 2014/15 and 2015/16 (continued) 


Indexes Coefficient alpha 


Specific and actionable feedback conference Spring 2015: .95 
+ Received specific feedback about performance Spring 2016: .95 
* Received actionable feedback about performance 

- Trusted and accepted feedback 

: Felt positive about feedback from conference 

- Enjoyed most of the post-observation feedback conference 

+ Feedback session, separate from professional development, helped teacher improve instruction 


Principal-dominated conference Spring 2015: .60 

+ Observations done to teacher and not for teacher Spring 2016: .61 
- School leader speaks for most of the time 

+ High level of conflict in feedback conference 


Well-rounded conference Spring 2015: .97 
* Teacher brought documents to the conference (for example, lesson plan or professional development plan) Spring 2016: .96 
* School leader brought documents to the conference (teacher’s report card or professional development plan) 
- School leader identified at least one positive practice 

+ School leader identified at least one challenge 

+ School leader used rubric scores to praise or critique 

* School leader used rubric scores to recommend professional development 

- School leader ended conference on a positive note 

+ Each conference followed a predictable format 

+ Mutually developed next steps for instruction 

- Walked away with a clear understanding of school leader’s feedback 

+ School leader listened to teacher during conference 

- Received specific feedback about performance 

* Received actionable feedback about performance 

- Committed to specific next steps to improve instruction 

+ Obtained tailored recommendations for professional development 

- Trusted and accepted feedback 

+ Felt positive about feedback from conference 

+ Enjoyed most of the post-observation feedback conference 

+ Provided with a written or online summary of observation with comments 

+ Feedback session, separate from professional development, helped teacher improve instruction 


Source: Authors’ construction and calculations based on survey data collected for this study. 


than or equal to 1 were retained. The varimax rotation method was then used to deter- 
mine which items loaded most highly onto which of the retained factors. Operationally, 
the respondent-level sums of item-level responses from these survey items were averaged to 
generate the final indexes. The constructed indexes yielded a coefficient alpha ranging from 
.60 to 97 (.70 or greater is generally considered an acceptable level of internal consistency 
within a given factor, with lower values indicating a potential lack of adequate reliability).!° 


Analytic approach and statistical adjustments 


To analyze the impact of the detailed checklist on principal, teacher, and student outcomes, 
the study team compared differences in outcomes between principals randomly assigned 
to treatment groups and those assigned to control groups, between teachers in treatment 
group schools and those in control group schools, and between students in treatment group 
schools and those in control group schools. The data for the evaluation are hierarchical, 
with students and teachers nested within schools (or principals) that are nested within dis- 
tricts. Because units within a group are not statistically independent, hierarchical linear 
modeling (HLM) was used to account for the statistical dependence of the error terms. The 
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study estimated the impact of receiving the checklist, known as the intent-to-treat effect 
in econometric terminology, in a two-level model for principals and a three-level model for 
teachers and students and used HLM for continuous principal, teacher, and student out- 
comes and a probit model for binary principal and teacher outcomes. 


For research question 1 the intent-to-treat effect of the guide on continuous principal out 
comes that are nested within districts was estimated with the following two-level hierar 
chical model: 


Level 1 (Principals): Y; = Boy + B Treat, + ea eae t+ éi, (Dla) 
Level 2 (Districts): Bo = Yoo + Deca Yeo aj + Mop (Dib) 
Bi 7 Y po p = GesP (Dlc) 


where Y,, is the continuous outcome measure for principal i in district j and Treat, is an 
indicator variable taking a value of 1 for treatment group schools and 0 for control group 
schools. The Xi term represents principal- and schoollevel covariates (p = 2,...,P), while 
the W , term represents district characteristics (q = 1,...,Q). The covariates included for 
each research question are listed in table D1. The error term in equation Dla, Ep is assumed 
to be distributed N(0, o’), and the error term in equation D1b, Wop is assumed to be distrib- 
uted N(0, 17). The intent-to-treat effect is given by B, and is the difference in the outcome 
measure Y;, between principals who were randomly assigned to the treatment group and 
principals who were assigned to the control group, after any differences in the covariates 
were controlled for. 


For research questions 1 and 3 about the quality of the feedback conference and about sub- 
sequent instructional practices, the intent-to-treat effect of the guide on teacher outcomes 
was modeled with a three-level hierarchical model. Because schools are randomly assigned 
the guide, the treatment effect is included in the level 2 model. The three-level model for 
continuous teacher outcomes is given by: 


Level 1 (Teachers): Yin = To, + a ce Ce) + €iy) (D2a) 
Level 2 (Schools): Toi, = Baan Boy! reat, + Nien Bog ak t oow (D2b) 
Tere = Brows p =1,...,P (D2c) 
Level 3 (District): Bch = Yous 2 Yoo a> Maou (D2d) 
B ak = Ve) p=0,...P;q = 1,...,Q, (D2e) 


where Yin is the continuous outcome measure for teacher i in school j and district k, Treat, 
is an indicator variable taking a value of 1 for treatment group schools and 0 for control 
group schools, X_, represents principal- and school-level covariates, and W,, represents dis- 
trict characteristics. The a,,,, term represents teacher characteristics (see table D1), that 
influence the outcome of interest. The error term in equation D2a, iq is assumed to be 
distributed N(O, o’); the error term in equation D2b, w,9,, is assumed to be distributed 


N(O, 17); and the error term in equation D2d, Uo» is assumed to be distributed N(0, v’). 
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Teacher dichotomous outcomes for research question 2 about professional development 
were modeled through a probit function with controls for district, school, principal, and 
teacher covariates. 


For research question 4 about student achievement, student assessment outcomes were 
modeled with a three-level HLM similar to the model in the teacher-level analyses. Ideally, 
studentlevel models would incorporate four levels (students at level 1, classrooms at level 
2, schools at level 3, and district at level 4). However, NM PED was unable to provide com- 
plete classroom linkages to accompany the student assessment data. Thus, studentlevel 
models exclude the classroom level and do not account for the cluster structure of class- 
rooms within schools. Instead, student-level analyses use standard generalized estimating 
equation techniques (Liang & Zeger, 1986) to capture this structure. 


Because schools are randomly assigned to treatment and control groups, the treatment 
effect is again included in level 2 (that is, the school level) of the model. The three-level 
model estimating the intent-to-treat effect of the feedback conference checklist relative to 
the control guide on continuous student achievement outcomes is given by: 


Level 1 (Students): Yin = To, + Toit Yskel-1) + ee + én, (D3a) 
Level 2 (Schools): Toi = Boon + Boul reat, + a BogXaik + Poor (D3b) 
nee p= A.esP (D3c) 
Level 3 (District): Book = Yooo + Ysa YoosM a + Uoow (D3d) 
Bit Vues p=0,..5P)q = 1...Q, (D3e) 


where Vinee is the student assessment for student i in school j and district k in the outcome 
year t = 2016, and Yigea(e-1) 18 the student’s prior year score on the same subject assessment. 
Similar to the variable in the teacher model, a, fepresents student variables that influence 
the outcome of interest, Treat, is an indicator variable taking a value of 1 for treatment 
group schools and 0 for control group schools, X,,, represents principal- and school-level 
covariates, and W,, represents district characteristics. The error term in equation D3a, Ei) 
is assumed to be distributed N(O, o”); the error term in equation D3b, 9), is assumed to be 
distributed N(O, 7’); and the error term in equation D3d, up,, is assumed to be distributed 
N(O, v2). Similarly, covariates in the level 2 model are centered at the district mean, so 
school-level parameters were estimated by using within-district variation. Standard errors 
were again clustered at the school level and calculated with the HuberWhite procedure 
(Greene, 2003). 


The analyses for research question 5 compare the responses between the treatment and 
control groups to principal and teacher survey questions about whether the respondent 
had seen the feedback conference checklist, whether the respondent had used the check- 
list, and the number of teachers or conferences for which the checklist was used. For the 
implementation analyses, box plots were created to summarize the responses to principal 
and teacher survey questions eliciting opinions of the respondent about the checklist, such 
as ease of use and time burden. 
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Sensitivity analyses 


The study team conducted a number of sensitivity analyses to test the extent to which 
estimates were driven by model assumptions. First, sensitivity analyses were conducted to 
examine whether estimating the models by using linear regression techniques, as opposed 
to HLM, changed the coefficient estimates for the treatment effect. In this analysis, the 
coefficients were estimated using ordinary least squares, but the study team accounted for 
the hierarchical structure of the data when estimating the standard errors by clustering the 
error terms at the district level. A second set of sensitivity analyses ensured that the results 
here are not sensitive to which control variables are included. In all cases, the results of the 
sensitivity analysis were broadly consistent with the results presented in the report. Using 
the linear regression techniques gave similar estimates to the HLM and probit models. 
In fact, in none of the cases where the study reported a statistically significant result did 
the significance level change when running linear regressions instead of HLM or probit 
models. 


Across all the estimated effects, the only change that occurs when running linear regres- 
sions instead of HLM or probit models is that the positive but statistically insignificant 
effects of the treatment on the creating an environment for learning and teaching for 
learning domains of teacher practice, as reported in table 5 in the main text, become 
larger and statistically significant (at the 5 percent level). Likewise, once the spring 2015 
survey results were controlled for, it did not matter which other covariates were included. 
In addition, because the randomization succeeded reasonably in ensuring that the treat- 
ment and control groups had similar responses on the spring 2015 survey, the findings 
reported here are similar to those that compared the mean of the treatment group schools 
to the mean of the control group schools. The only change in statistical significance was 
that the effect on whether teachers reported that their conference was dominated by the 
principal was no longer significant at the 1 percent level, only at the 5 percent level; this 
was due mostly to a larger standard error around the estimate. 


Exploratory subgroup analyses 


Although this study does not have a sufficient sample size to randomize the feedback con- 
ference checklist by subgroups of interest, the study team conducted exploratory analyses 
on subgroups to better understand the heterogeneity of the impacts of providing a detailed 
checklist for feedback conversations. For principals the differential impact of the feed- 
back conference checklist on the content and structure of the feedback conversation, the 
quality of feedback provided, and the alignment of professional development recommen- 
dations with needs identified in the formal observation were examined by frequency of 
use of the feedback protocol; school accountability grades; school characteristics (such as 
percentage of American Indian/Alaska Native students and percentage of English learner 
students); training on the NUTEACH Observation Rubric; and qualifications of the prin- 
cipals, including years of experience and certification. To estimate the subgroup effects for 
principal continuous outcomes, equation Dla was modified to include an interaction term 
between treatment status and the subgroup of interest. 


Similarly, the study examined teacher subgroups to test differences in the impact of the 
feedback conference checklist on the quality of feedback received by frequency of use of 
the feedback protocol; teacher tenure status (selfreported); whether the teacher taught 
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core/tested versus noncore/nontested subjects; and qualifications, including years of expe- 
rience and certification. Separate subgroup analyses also examined whether teachers were 
more likely to attend professional development courses and find these courses useful by 
teaching arrangement, teacher experience, teacher characteristics, observation frequency, 
professional development opportunities offered by the school district, and school demo- 
graphic composition. Finally, the study team examined differences in the impact of the 
feedback conference checklist on teacher practice as measured by the NUTEACH Obser- 
vation Rubric by teaching arrangement, teacher experience, teacher characteristics, school 
demographic composition, and use of the checklist. 


All subgroup analyses were conducted separately by subgroup to allow both the coefficient 
on the treatment and the coefficients on all of the covariates to vary by subgroup. 


Of the 242 interaction effects estimated, only 20 (8 percent) were statistically significant, 
which is roughly what would be expected by chance. After a Benjamini-Hochberg correc- 
tion to account for the many hypotheses being tested, interaction effects for four remained 
statistically significant. The first two were that treatment group principals who reported 
that their professional development was not useful saw a larger increase in the way they 
rated teachers on the planning and preparation and teaching for learning NMTEACH 
domains than did principals who reported that their professional development was useful. 
The third effect was that receiving the checklist increased the probability that teach- 
ers would take professional development in schools with a smaller proportion of English 
learner students than in schools with a larger proportion of English learner students. 
Fourth, receiving the checklist had a larger effect on the probability that principals would 
recommend specific actions in schools with a larger proportion of American Indian/Alaska 
Native students than in schools with a smaller proportion. 


Because there were no clear trends in the subgroup analyses and the four results that 
remained statistically significant after the Benjamini-Hochberg correction did not indicate 
a meaningful pattern, the full set of results are not included in this report. 


Treatment of missing data 


To prevent loss in the sample because of missing covariates, the missing indicator method 
was used in the impact analysis (White & Thompson, 2005). Indicators were created for 
each covariate that included missing data such that the indicator equaled 1 if the covari- 
ate was missing for that observation and O otherwise, and missing values in the covariates 
themselves were recoded to a constant. Both the recoded covariate and the missing indicator 
were included in the regression model at the level of the initial covariate. Observations with 
missing data on the outcome of interest were not included in the analysis. 


Treatment of crossovers 


The intent-to-treat analyses presented in the main text used the original random assign- 
ment group irrespective of whether the principal or teacher used the feedback conference 
checklist. However, because use of the checklist was not mandatory, multiple crossovers 
occurred. To examine the sensitivity of the results to crossovers, the study team conduct- 
ed a treatment-on-the-treated analysis by using instrumental variable regressions in which 
the treatment group assignment was used as an instrument for whether the principal or 
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teacher used the feedback conference checklist. Results for these analyses are presented in 
appendix E. 


Specifically, for teacher-level outcomes, the following pair of equations was estimated using 
the two-stage least squares methodology: 
D a, +X B+ WY + oTreat, + win, (D4) 


ike 


Y= 6D. 


ijke wike TM ye™ F Xe + Wht S iike (D5) 

where Dj, is an indicator for whether teacher i in school j in district k at time t reported 
using the checklist, Y;,,, is the continuous outcome measure for the teacher, a,, represents 
teacher characteristics, X,, represents school/principal characteristics, W),, represents dis- 
trict characteristics, and the random assignment to the treatment group (Treat,) is used as 
an instrumental variable for having used the checklist in the second stage. The coefficient 
of interest is @, which is the regression-adjusted estimate of the treatment-on-the-treated 
effect, after teacher, school, principal, and district characteristics to improve the precision 
of the estimates are controlled for. All of the controls used in the instrumental variable 
estimates are identical to those used in the intent-to-treat estimates. Principal-level out- 
comes are estimated with a similar methodology, with teacher characteristics excluded 


from those equations. 
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Appendix E. Treatment-on-the-treated analyses 


This appendix contains the results from the treatment-on-the-treated analyses of the 
impact of the feedback conference checklist on principal, teacher-, and school-level out 
comes. In general, the overall findings from these analyses are similar to those of the 
intent-to-treat analyses, and outcomes that saw a statistically significant effect in the 
intent-to-treat analysis also saw statistically significant outcomes in this analysis. However, 
there are some important differences. Notably, the relatively low take-up rates meant that 
the magnitudes of the estimated effect here are larger than those in the main text. It also 
means that the standard errors are much larger for these estimates than for the intent- 
to-treat estimates, which has important implications. Therefore, although the study team 
can be reasonably confident about what impact providing the checklist has on the school, 
there is less certainty about what impact using the checklist has on the school. 


Table E1. Treatment-on-the-treated estimates on principal-reported conference 
quality, 2015/16 


Used Did not use 
checklist checklist Estimated 


mean mean impact 
Principal quality of conference (standard (standard (standard Sample 
outcome measure error) error) error?) Effect size” size 
Supportive conference 79.65 78.36 20.904 -0.074 173 
(O-100 scale) (10.36) (12.28) (2.418) 
Specific feedback conference 82.63 81.62 -2.904 -0.204 175 
(O-100 scale) (11.49) (14.21) (3.913) 
Data-driven conference 79.56 75.28 -1.809 -0.094 177 
(O-100 scale) (17.57) (19.18) (5.348) 
Well-prepared, collaborative conference 72.41 65.52 2.690 0.179 170 
(O-100 scale) (12.22) (15.03) (3.310) 
Conference duration 33.86 30.19 -4.319 -0.345 167 
(minutes) (12.09) (12.52) (2.649) 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the difference is estimated by using an instrumental variable regression in which the treatment group 
assignment was used as an instrument for whether the principal used the feedback conference checklist. See 
appendix D for covariates included in the model and treatment of missing data. The analysis sample included 
only principals who completed both surveys. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 


b. The effect on a principal’s conference measure divided by the standard deviation of all principals’ confer- 
ence measures. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of survey data collected for this study. 
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Table E2. Treatment-on-the-treated estimates on teacher-reported conference 
quality, 2015/16 


Used Did not use 
checklist checklist Estimated 


mean mean impact 
Teacher-reported quality of (standard (standard (standard Sample 
conference outcome error) error) error?) Effect size” size 
Best practices conference 78.98 67.79 3.557 0.162 812 
(0-100 scale) (13.89) (21.97) (7.626) 
Specific and actionable feedback 78.05 62.60 5.502 0.198 837 
(O-100 scale) (18.72) (27.81) (9.049) 
Data-driven conference 68.49 52.39 1.793 0.073 812 
(O-100 scale) (16.84) (24.50) (8.783) 
Principal-dominated conference 20.85 27.81 -19.357** -0.945 829 
(O-100 scale) (17.07) (20.48) (7.361) 
Well-rounded conference 75.68 60.78 4.102 0.170 798 
(0-100 scale) (14.70) (24.13) (8.040) 
Conference duration 38.99 31.11 5.353 0.294 826 
(minutes) (14.73) (18.20) (7.346) 


** Statistically significant at p < .01. 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the difference is estimated by using an instrumental variable regression in which the treatment group 
assignment was used as an instrument for whether the teacher used the feedback conference checklist. See 
appendix D for covariates included in the model and treatment of missing data. The analysis sample included 
teachers who completed both surveys. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 


b. The effect on a teacher’s conference measure divided by the standard deviation of all teachers’ conference 
measures. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of survey data collected for this study. 


Table E3. Treatment-on-the-treated estimates on professional development 
recommendation and take-up, 2015/16 


Used Did not use 
checklist checklist Estimated 


mean mean impact 
Professional development (standard (standard (standard Sample 
recommendation and take-up outcome error) error) error?) Effect size” size 
Observation domain-specific professional 0.02 0.04 -0.154* -0.747 789 
development recommended by principal (0.13) (0.21) (0.005) 
(indicator) 
General professional development 0.15 0.13 -0.172 -0.516 802 
recommended by principal (indicator) (0.36) (0.33) (0.144) 
Take-up of any professional development 0.91 0.84 -0.159 -0.432 802 
by teacher (indicator) (0.29) (0.37) (0.141) 
Teacher follows principals’ professional 0.90 0.92 0.284 1.036 784 
development recommendation (indicator) (0.31) (0.427) (0.125) 


* Statistically significant at p < .05. 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the difference is estimated by using an instrumental variable regression in which the treatment group 
assignment was used as an instrument for whether the teacher used the feedback conference checklist. See 
appendix D for covariates included in the model and treatment of missing data. The analysis sample included 
only respondents who completed both surveys. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 


b. The effect on a teacher’s professional development recommendation or take-up divided by the standard 
deviation of all teachers’ professional development recommendations or take-up. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of survey data collected for this study. 
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Table E4. Treatment-on-the-treated estimates on teacher instructional practice, 


2015/16 


Used Did not use 


checklist checklist Estimated 


Instructional practice mean mean 
outcome (NMTEACH Observation (standard (standard 
Rubric domains, 1-5 scale) error) error) 


impact 
(standard Sample 
error’) Effect size” size 


Principal ratings 


Planning and preparation 3.79 3.72 0.093 0.147 836 
(0.64) (0.63) (0.238) 

Creating an environment for learning 3.78 3.69 0.159 0.297 864 
(0.51) (0.54) (0.194) 

Teaching for learning 3.69 3.61 0.267 0.491 864 
(0.52) (0.55) (0.190) 

Professionalism 3:91. 3.83 0.004 0.007 830 
(0.60) (0.65) (0.231) 

Teacher self-ratings 

Creating an environment for learning 3.81 3.86 0.2831 0.503 859 
(0.55) (0.56) (0.155) 

Teaching for learning 3.66 3.75 0.325* 0.608 855 
(0.53) (0.53) (0.151) 


* Statistically significant at p < .05. t Statistically significant at p < .10. 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do no 
variates, the difference is estimated by using an instrumental variable 


control for any differences in co- 
regression in which the treatment group 


assignment was used as an instrument for whether the teacher used the feedback conference checklist. See 


appendix D for covariates included in the model and treatment of miss 
only respondents who completed both surveys. 


ing data. The analysis sample included 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 


b. The effect on a teacher’s evaluation rating divided by the standard deviation of all teachers’ evaluation 


ratings. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of administrative data from the New Mexico 
vey data collected for this study. 


Public Education Department and sur- 
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Table E5. Treatment-on-the-treated estimates on student achievement, 2015/16 


Used Did not use 
checklist checklist Estimated 
mean mean impact 
(standard (standard (standard 
Student achievement outcomes error) error) error*) Effect size” 
Elementary school math PARCC scores 0.25 0.21 0.035 0.035 17,125 
(1.05) (1.00) (0.076) 
Elementary school English language -0.03 -0.07 0.015 0.016 16,972 
arts PARCC scores (0.96) (0.94) (0.058) 
Middle school math PARCC scores 0.07 -0.06 0.133 0.133 16,025 
(1.02) (0.95) (0.069) 
Middle school English language arts 0.11 -0.09 0.151* 0.167 15,922 
PARCC scores (0.95) (0.90) (0.076) 
High school math PARCC scores -0.28 -0.11 -0.113 -0.113 11,962 
(0.93) (0.99) (0.092) 
High school English language arts 0.05 0.24 0.037 0.033 12,060 
PARCC scores (1.10) (1.1.4) (0.068) 


* Statistically significant at p < .05. 
PARCC is Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers. 


Note: Although the treatment and control group means reported do not control for any differences in co- 
variates, the difference is estimated by using instrumental variable regression in which the treatment group 
assignment was used as an instrument for whether the principal used the feedback conference checklist. See 
appendix D for covariates included in the model and treatment of missing data. The analysis sample included 
only students who have an achievement score from the previous school year. 


a. See appendix D for a description of how standard errors were estimated. 


b. The effect on a student’s English language arts or math PARCC score divided by the standard deviation of 
all students’ PARCC scores. 


Source: Authors’ analysis of administrative data from the New Mexico Public Education Department. 
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10. 


11. 


Notes 


The NMTEACH Observation Rubric is based on the Framework for Teaching 
rubric developed by Charlotte Danielson (Danielson, 2011). The rubric contains four 
domains: planning and preparation, creating an environment for learning, teaching 
for learning, and professionalism. Each domain contains five or six elements that are 
scored individually on a five-point scale. Immediately following the classroom obser- 
vation, the observer is supposed to enter the scores on each element of the rubric into 
the statewide online system, REFLECT, which produces an output for the teacher and 
principal to review. 

For example, presenting information about school-level academic achievement to 
parents who are selecting schools can affect which school their child attends and their 
child’s achievement scores (Hastings and Weinstein, 2008), and sending parents infor- 
mation about their child’s missed assignments and grades via email and text messag- 
es can improve both student effort and subsequent grades (Bergman, 2017; Kraft & 
Rogers, 2015). 

The invitation email included the information that principals would be randomly 
assigned one of two types of guidance but did not include details about the guidance. 
Principals and teachers in the treatment group received four reminders throughout 
the 2015/16 school year to use the feedback checklist in their post-observation confer 
ences. Each reminder email included a copy of the 24-item feedback checklist. 
Because only principals in the control group received the control guide, the treat- 
ment—control comparison in this study differs modestly from a treatment—business-as- 
usual comparison. 

For all analyses of the main effects in the study (that is, for research questions 1-3), the 
study team applied the Benjamini-Hochberg correction to correct for the potential of 
a false discovery of statistical significance due to testing multiple comparisons. Wher 
ever this correction changes the statistical significance of an outcome, it is reported in 
an endnote. 

After the Benjamini-Hochberg correction for testing multiple hypotheses was applied, 
the coefficient was no longer statistically significant. 

To follow a principal’s recommendation for professional development means to take it 
up when recommended or not to take it up when not recommended, whereas a teach- 
er’s report of taking up professional development means that the decision was made 
independent of any recommendation. 

The survey did not collect teacher self-reported measures for the planning and prepa- 
ration and professionalism domains. After the Benjamini-Hochberg correction for 
false discovery rate was applied to account for multiple comparisons, the coefficient 
was no longer statistically significant for both domains. 

To test whether the receipt or self-reported use of the checklist had differential effects 
on principals and teachers based on their experience levels and their school contexts, 
the study team also conducted exploratory analyses to estimate intent-to-treat and 
treatment-on-the-treated models, where the indicator for treatment was interacted 
with teacher, principal, or school characteristics to examine subgroup effects. These 
analyses of subgroups did not yield consistent or policy-relevant patterns and almost 
all of the statistically significant results may have occurred by chance. Consequently, 
subgroup results are not reported. See appendix D for more detail. 

In schools with 10 or fewer teachers, all teachers were sampled. In schools with more 
than 10 teachers, 10 were selected at random for recruitment. 
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12. 


13. 


Because the teacher and the principal surveys were fielded independently, the attrition 
rate for teachers is calculated for all schools, regardless of whether the principal con- 
tinued to participate. 

Although the alpha presented for the principal-dominated conference index is below 
.70, exploratory factor analysis revealed this factor to be unique when examining both 
the within-school variance and the between-school variance. Moreover, the number 
of factors extracted that best fit the data in terms of conceptual understanding and 
model fit statistics include this construct for principal-dominated conferences. Alpha 
is also partially driven by the number of items in the factor (for example, if inter 
item correlations are held constant, adding items will always result in increased alpha). 
Given that the principal-dominated conference index contains only three items and 
the results of factor analysis fit statistics, an alpha of .60 is admissible. 
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